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PREFACE. 


In placing before the reading public this unpreten- 
tious little volume, I wish to point out that the matter 
contained in it had originally appeared in The 
Rangoon Mail in the form of a series of articles nearly 
a year agg. In its present form, it owes its existence 
to numerous requests from various friends and others 
who expressed a desire to read once more those highly 
interesting and thrilling tales of mystery and romance 
which form the back-bone of detective fiction. Several 
additions have been made with a view to make it more 
attractive and comprehensive than before. Mr. John 
Thorndyke, R. Austin Freeman’s well-known creation 
which did not appear in the original series has been 
included here. At the same time, I have tried to give 
a better idea of Gaboriau’s famous character, Pere 
Tabaret’s work and Lecoq’s methods of investigation. 
I have also dealt, at some length, with Poe’s famous 
detective C. Auguste Dupin; and Maurice Le Blanc’s 
notorious character Arsene Lupin. Arthur B. Reeve’s 
recent introduction of Guy Garrick has also been 
included as a supplement to his more famous Craig 
Kennedy. 

An endeavour has also been made here to compare 
the methods of these detectives with those of Sherlock 
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Holmes, and to bring out, as far as possible, the 
various points of agreement and difference which exist 
between him and the rest. 

I do not think that it is necessary for me here to 
emphasise the importance of the study of crime. 
Psychologically, crime has been an avowed object of 
study by all the keen students of human nature, and 
the part which it has played in fiction is a striking 
example of the great importance attached to it by 
some of the greatest writers of romance who ever lived. 

The element of mystery whether in real life or in 
fiction has a'ways proved to be a fascinating study. 
The human mind is peculiarly well-adapted for the 
reception of anything out-of- the-ordinary and strange. 
It soon gets tired of the commonplaceness of every- 
day existence, and therefore, it longs for excitement 
and diversion. This can be aptly illustrated by the 
fact that we constantly scan newspapers and magazines 
with a view to finding out tales of adventure, mystery 
and romance. Our eagerness proves that we are all 
interested in unusual and uncommon events—especially 
in crime. Crime which is the product, in many cases, 
of a tremendous upheavel in human nature must touch 
our feelings. Our imaginative interest should be 
roused in order that we may follow it with precision 
and judgment. If a crime be a commonplace and 
obvious one, our interest is slackened. On the other 
hand, if it be an unusual one its mystery produces a 
state of acute interest, suspense and expectation, and 
its solution is eagerly looked forward to. 

The object of fiction is mainly one of recreation for 
the intellectual faculties of different individuals. This 
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primary object has been fulfilled in a manner the result 
of which has been the production of millions of novels 
within the past decade or two. This extraordinary 
interest in fiction may be traced to the gradual develop- 
ment of the imaginative faculties of the human mind. 
Fancy and imagination when allowed free play can 
soar to a height from which life and its problems 
assume a different aspect altogether. Fiction may 
therefore be either realistic or purely imaginative 
meaning by the former that class of fiction which 
resembles life and its characteristics, and¢by the latter 
that class which is different from life, and is therefore 
based on pure fancy and imagination. 

There is another object of fiction which aims at 
imstruction rather than at diversion. For instance, 
sociological problems play a very important part in 
fiction. Their importance cannot be over-looked, as 
they convey moral lessons of no mean order. Over 
half of the total output of works of fiction produced 
in a year has been found to treat, in some way or other, 
of such problems as are vital to the interests of Society. 
But, apart from this, a great proportion of fiction 
belongs to and treats of what is popularly known as 
the “ Mystery story ”. I this branch of fiction crime 
plays a very important part. In fact, a “ mystery 
story” is usually composed of some striking criminal 
incidents which are related in a dramatic manner and 
whose solution forms the climax of the story. ‘Thus, 
a story which treats of crime and its detection is called 
a Detective Story, and at the present day, there are 
countless stories which purport to belong to this class. 
A great many of them cannot lay any legitimate claim 
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either to distinction or to fame, the reasons being 
manifold. A few of these stories claim our attention 
because they contain the essence of genuine fiction 
and originality of plot. 

Up to the present time, no definite attempt has been 
made either to distinguish between a “ Classical detect- 
ive story ” and the so-called detective story, or to bring 
together some of those masterpieces of detective fiction 
which are a constant source of joy and inspiration. 
It is the object of this little volume to accomplish both. 
Therefore, this little volume is divided into two dis- 
tinct parts—Part One comprises “ the Classical De- 
tectives,” while Part Two deals with some of those 
other works of detective fiction which do not belong 
to the category of “ the Classics.” ‘These works have 
been brought under the concluding chapters. This 
distinction has been made with a view to facilitate re- 
ference. This will also help the reader to distinguish 
between those works of detective fiction which are pre- 
eminently masterpieces and those which are not. ‘“ The 
Classics,” obviously denote the “ masterpieces,” while 
the rest are included under the head ‘‘ Miscellaneous.” 

There has been a tendency, of late, to pay a greater 
attention to the study of @etective fiction. Since the 
time when the study of crime has been brought to an 
eminently scientific level, lovers of fiction have tried to 
gain as much information as possible from the various 
existing works of detective romance. Their efforts 
have been more or less, successful. 'The impetus thus 
given to the study of crime has been, unfortunately, 
responsible for the production of numerous cheap edi- 
tions of detective fiction at the present day. These 
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stories, apart from being of no scientific value, are 
usually based on impossible plots and interwoven with 
absurd situations. This is the reason why the term 
‘‘ Shocker ” has been used to denote the common, so- 
called detective story sold at a shilling or less a copy 
and which seem to have inundated the bookstalls of late. 
A great many of the “ Journalistic detective stories ” 
are nothing better than “ Shockers,” since they pos- 
sess all the elements which produce an undesirable 
* Shocking ” sensation. 

In making this selection, I have been guided by no 
set rules or regulations. I have tried to show that 
these vasious stories do merit a certain amount of dis- 
tinction on account of their originality of plot, logical 
sequence of cause and effect, and a steady maintenance 
of interest from start to finish. No really great work 
of fiction can be called “ sensational,” and therefore, 
I have purposely omitted from my selection of “ the 
Classics ” those stories which are steeped in sensa- 
tionalism. Melodrama is not a true picture of life, and 
as such it cannot be the theme of classical fiction. 
Where conviction is lacking—as is usually the case with 
many of the “shockers ”—our interest is bound to 
snap, and once we lose interest in a book, nothing can 
persuade us to touch ite again. 

The reader will find that critical appreciation has 
been attached to places where its necessity was felt. 
Thus in pointing out the defects of Dupin, Tabaret, 
Lecoq, Arsene Lupin and others I have been guided by 
those general principles which govern all great works 
of fiction. They suffer from one or two of those 
obvious mistakes which cannot be overlooked. 
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I have also dealt at far greater length with Sherlock 
Holmes than with any other of his colleagues. It is 
not because that I consider the rest to be either greatly 
inferior to him, or that they lack sufficient interest, 
but it is due wholly to the fact that I have chosen - 
Sherlock Holmes to be the real standard of judgment, 
in which case I have but joined hands with other well- 
known writers. Sherlock Holmes is reckoned to-day to 
be the ideal of what a detective should be, and everyone 
is judged after him. It is a unique position which he 
enjoys, and it reflects great credit on the part of his 
famous creatér. 

The system of detective science which ha’ recently 
been worked out by Professor Hans Gross, of the 
famous University of Graz is a striking proof of the 
great strides made by modern criminal investigation. 
Dr. Gross is well-known throughout Europe and 
America, and he is reckoned to-day to be one of our 
greatest criminologists. In his famous series of The 
Archiv fur Kriminal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, 
he gives a wonderful testimony of his remarkable eru- 
dition. 

At the four famous Universities of Graz, Luttich, 
Bucharest and Lausanne there are chairs for profes- 
sors of criminology, and University degrees are award- 
ed to students who pass out of them. These students 
gradually develop into excellent scientists, especially 
trained to run down the modern law-breaker. They 
are an invaluable branch of the C. I. D. and without 
them most of the crimes now committed on the Conti- 
nent and elsewhere would for ever remain insoluble 
mysteries. ‘Their remarkable training proves often to 
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be of great help to the ordinary police-officer whose 
work is made much simpler and easier by their pro- 
found knowledge. 

Dr. Gross who is an “ all-round ” scientist—being 
an authority on such important subjects as Chemistry, 
Toxicology, Hieroglyphics and Cryptography, Engi- 
neering and Mechanics, Anatomy and Physiology, 
History and Biography, Philology, Armaments, 
Botany, Zoology and Anthropology etc.—possesses 
some of the strangest collections of criminal weapons 
both past and present, relics of ancient and modern 
criminals, plaster-casts of the greatest c*iminals both 
dead and adive. His works have now been rendered into 
English, French, Italian, Russian and other languages 
by experts, and his system is very widely adopted by 
almost all the civilised countries in the world. 

Dr. Gross’ methods of investigation are especiaily 
interesting to the student of detective fiction, because 
they follow very closely the methods employed by 
Sherlock Holmes. For instance, in his System, he deals 
with such important subjects as The Self-mutilation 
of Hysterical Criminals, Experimental Contributions 
on the Fauna of Corpses, Invisible Writing and Its 
Detection, Plaster casts of Foot-prints. A Biological 
Test for Distinguishing Auman from Animal Blood, 
Diagnosis of Suspicious Spots, The Interpretation of 
Criminal Cipher Messages, The Effect of Small-calibre 
Bullets on the Human Body, Arson and Home-sickness, 
and The Examination of Vehicle and Bicycle tracks etc. 
Just as Dr. Gross is an all-round scientist, so also we 
know is Sherlock Holmes, and it is highly gratifying 
to note that Dr. Doyle’s claim that Holmes’ methods 
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are quite practicable has been borne out by the first 
criminologist of our time. It is a well known fact that 
there is hardly a crime which does not leave behind 
some clue or other for its detection, and this very fact 
has been instrumental is bringing to perfection the 
Gross System. The emphasis laid down by Holmes on 
accurate observation and scientific deductions there- 
from is the very fundamental principle ennunciated by 
Dr. Gross. He bases his system on the well-known 
axiom that “ first-hand evidence is always the best.” 
Dr. Gross trains his students to look for clues where 
they are least expected. He lays a stress upon the 
fact that the scientific mvestigator must not consider 
anything as being absurd, and he (Dr. Gross) believes 
that the ordinary detective is not gifted with imagi- 
nation which is really an invaluable asset to the 
scientific investigator. He relates a personal ex- 
perience of a case in which he would not have succeeded 
but for the fact that he used his imagination and which 
completed his chain of reasoning which was threatened 
with destruction by the “ missing link.” It ultimately 
saved a man’s life. 

Dr. Gross requires his students to sift the data pre- 
sented to them most thoroughly and minutely, and 
extract therefrom those essentials which bear directly 
or indirectly on the case in hand. One of his principles 
is this, that in investigating a crime the main point 
should never be lost sight of. Side-issues which have 
a knack of “ cropping up” every now and then are 
apt to lead astray the detective. ‘The path of investi- 
gation should not be made cumbersome by unnecessary 
details and points. Once the detective loses sight of 
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the principle point, it is not too much to say that his 
investigations are liable—nay, bound—to result in 
failure. To be successful, he should always bear in 
mind the various fundamental causes and the motive 
which led to the commission of a particular. crime. 
Dr. Gross believes in the conservation of time and 
energy, but he rigthly observes that “haste means 
waste,” and therefore any unnecessary hurry for the 
acquisition of information is liable to lead to a hopeless 
mixture of conflicting data. In all these respects, as 
we have seen, he follows almost to the letter the 
methods and steps taken by Sherlock Hglmes for the 
successful investigation of crime. 

In my comparison of Dr. Hans Gross to Sherlock 
Holmes, I am but voicing the opinion of every student 
of Criminology. It has been my great good fortune to 
make a study of the Gross System, and the more I 
studied it the more the greatness of Holmes was borne 
upon me. It showed clearly that Sir Arthur Conan 
Doyle had a deeper significance in presenting to the 
world his immortal character than had appeared at 
first sight. His real intention was to create a detective 
who would be equal to meet the demands made upon his 
resources in fighting down scientific and organised 
crime, and in Holmes, he found his ‘ Beau Ideal.” 
How far his purpose Had achieved success can be 
gathered from the fact his name is a household word 
all over the world! 

This is an age of science, as everyone knows. Just 
as science has influenced our life—making it brighter 
and happier—so also its influence in fiction can be 
easily traced. Consequently, the mechanism of detec 
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tive stories has undergone considerable changes since 
the time of Poe and Gaboriau. Naturally, what was 
good enough for either Dupin, Tabaret or Lecog is not 
good enough now for men like Sherlock Holmes, John 
Thorndyke or Craig Kennedy. In fact, a modern de- 
tective story—if it at all aims at popular favour— 
should be based on scientific lines. Thus, a perusal of 
this book will show a gradual—though a marked— 
difference in the construction of detective stories since 
they were first written. 

With the advent of Craig Kennedy, the mechanism 
of detective stories has received a new impetus. As a 
modern man of science, Craig Kennedy represents a 
finished product of the up-to-date school of crimino- 
logy. Equipped with all those marvellous little instru- 
ments and inventions which XX century lays at his 
disposal, Kennedy wages his relentless and scientific 
warfare against those enemies of Law, who themselves 
are armed with equally powerful and ingenious weapons. 
It is a case of * When Greek meets Greek,” and the 
ensuing struggle depicts in no uncertain manner the 
triumph of Good over Vice and Evil. <A _ great 
American describes Arthur B. Reeve, his creator 
thus :— 

“He is the detective genius of our age. He has 
taken science—science that stands for this age—and 
allied it to the mystery and romance of detective fic- 
tion. Even to the smallest detail, every bit of the plot 
is worked out scientifically. For nearly ten years, 
America has been watching his Craig Kennedy—mar- 
velling at the strange, new, startling things that de- 
tective hero here would unfold. Such plots—such 
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suspense—with real, vivid people moving through the 
maelstrom of life! Russian ingenuity has fashioned 
wild tales of mystery. English writers have thrilled 
whole nations by their artful heroes. Frenchmen have 
mastered the art of ‘terror stories.’ But all these 
seem old-fashioned—out-of-date—beside the infinite 
variety—the weird exitement of Arthur B. Reeve’s 
tales.” 3 

Generous though the above tribute is, yet it 1s true 
—every word of it! Reeve is great, really and truly 
great indeed! 

If I were to fully describe those remarXable instru- 
ments which Kennedy employs in his * Crusade against 
Crime,” then they would verily fill a book—so numerous 
are they. But I have described them wherever possible, 
and I hope that these descriptions have proved to be 
interesting. ‘To many readers of Kennedy, it might 
appear that these inventions are fictitious, existing only 
in the brain of the author. But I beg to point out to 
them that most of them are realities, as a reference to 
any standard and up-to-date scientific work will show. 
Besides the Optophone, the Detectaphone, the Voca- 
phone, the Rayograph, the Heliograph, the Andion, 
the Spectroscope, the Sphygmomanometer, the Detect- 
ascope being realities, I have had occasion to find out 
that the following also do exist. I owe my knowledge 
to the well-known Harmsworth’s Popular Science, a 
work which every student of Science should possess. 
It is a work which cannot be too highly spoken of. It 
is, in short, an Encyclopaedia of Science—Science in 
its widest sense—which traces the beginning and 
growth of science since the evolution of man to the 
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present day. Clear, lucid and simple, its comprehen- 
siveness alone more than repays us its value. 

The Spinthariscope was invented by the late Sir 
Wilham Crookes for observing the scintillations pro- 
duced in Zinc-Sulphide by a minute fragment of a 
Radium compound placed near it. The ever-useful 
Telautograph has been fashioned after the ingenious 
Pantagraph, and the Telescriptor which is an invention 
that dispenses with the necessity of having “ Exchange 
Girls ” in large Telephone Exchanges. It works auto- 
matically. The T'elephotograph which was employed 
by Kennedy in his arrest of Marcus Del Mar, the 
notorious foreign arch spy, is based more or less on the 
Telectograph of Professor Korn. The Seleniwm 
machines of Pro. Korn were employed by the Daily 
Mirror in transmitting the portraits of the chief 
* actors ” of the Steinheil Case. A still more practical 
Telectograph has been invented by Mr. T. Thorne 
Baker which weighs only twenty-four pounds. This 
has been simplified to such an extent that the photo- 
graph may be printed upon a flexible plate with a 
backing of lead foil, and by attaching this to the 
transmitting-cylinder, the thousands of minute points 
which go to make up the image will be exactly re- 
produced upon a receiving-cylinder at the other end of 
a telephone or telegraph wire. The instrument may 
also be used with Wireless installations by means of 
which not only portraits can be sent but also out- 
lines of war-maps. Thus by means of this remark- 
able invention, it would be easy for a ship, at sea 
either to send or receive portraits of a suspected in- 


dividual. The late King Edward VII’s portrait was 
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thus sent from Paris to London. But its great possi- 
bilities have been singularly demonstrated by the 
French in this World-War when it was employed to 
transmit and receive photographs of strategic value. 
The scientific value of the Ultra-Violet Rays has 
been brought to light owing to the researches of 
scientists like Sir J. J. Thompson, Sir William 
Ramsay, Sir Norman Lockyer, Sir George Stokes 
and the late Sir William Crookes; M. Kirchoff, 
Professor Rontgen, Professor Bunsen, the well-known 
German scientists and many others. For researches in 
Radio-activity, the names of Madame Gurie, Robert 
John Stutt, Ernest Rutherford, Soddy, Pro. Rowland 
stand out with exceptional prominence. Professor S. 
P. Langley discovered the Infra-red Rays. Niels R. 
Finsen has also made some startling discoveries about 
the curative powers of these rays which are now known 
as the Finsen Rays. Valdemar Poulsen, the great 
Danish scientist, has invented the now famous Tele- 
graphone which the Detectaphone and the Vocaphone 
follow very closely. The Seismograph frequently em- 
ployed by Kennedy is an indispensable instrument in 
volcanic regions as it detects earth-tremors which usu- 
ally precede earth-quakes. The Arcophone which 
Garrick so successfully ysed owes its origin and per- 
fection to Mr. W. Duddel, an English Electrical engi- 
neer. By means of this apparatus, one can, by careful 
manipulation of the electric currents used in large arc- 
lamps, talk and send messages for a pretty long dis- 
tance. The Microphone which was frequently employ- 
ed by Kennedy was invented by Professor E. D. Hughes, 
an Englishman who made a large fortune in America. 
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It enables one to detect the smallest sound-waves, and 
without which our telephone would still be in its infancy. 
The Telephonograph which Kennedy so successfully 
used in The Houseboat Mystery was invented by Pro- 
fessor Pierluigi Perotti, an Italian, and perfected by 
Marconi. With this instrument, a telephone combines 
the advantages of transmitting and receiving human 
speech with the slower but more lasting record of a 
telegraphic message. 

The reader will find that in The Dream Doctor, 
Kennedy interprets certain dreams of a lady according 
to the receit researches of Dr. Sigmund Freud of 
Vienna. He might, very probably, have not heard of 
him. But, Dr. Freud has now been recognised as one 
of the greatest Psychical authorities of our time. His 
The Interpretation of Dreams may be briefly stated to 
be “A study of the psychological technique by which 
dreams can be interpreted, and upon the application 
of which every dream may be introduced into an assign- 
able place in the psychic activity of the waking state. 
The author endeavours to explain processes which give 
rise to the strangeness and obscurity of dreams, and to 
discover through them the nature of the psychic forces 
which operate to produce dreams.” ‘The reader who 
desires a trustworthy introdgiction to his epoch-making 
work will find it in the volume, The Psychology of 
Insanity by Dr. Bernard Hart. | 

Such then, is the work of Mr. Reeve. Is it any 
wonder that the world is loud in its praises of his 
masterpieces? This clearly shows that he possesses not 
‘only great creative faculties but also an enviable know- 
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lodge of modern science which rightly ranks him as 
“the deective genius of our age!” 

In the concluding chapters of the present volume—as 

has been pointed out before—an attempt has been made 
to bring together some of those other works of detective 
romance which do not belong to the category of the 
** Classical Detectives.” The selection has been made 
as comprehensive as possible, and includes many famous 
characters. A careful study of these will at once re- 
veal the difference which exists between “‘ the classics ” 
and the rest. Although somewhat briefly related, still 
enough has been said regarding them to*enable the 
reader to jtdge their true value and merit. 
- The chief aim of this little volume, then, is to create 
a better taste, if possible, in the study of detective fic- 
tion, and if it, in any way, proves to be of help to the 
gentle and kind reader, then my humble efforts will not 
have been in vain. 

Finally, I take this opportunity of expressing my 
heart-felt thanks to those who have so kindly rendered 
me every possible help in my work. I cannot adequate- 
ly express my feelings here, nor will I attempt to do so. 
Suffice it to say, that this book—humble though it is 
—lives for them and them alone. 
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PART ONE 


“THE CLASSICS.” 


MASTERPIECES OF DETECTIVE FICTION. 
CHAPTER I. 


Crimer, to many, has always proved to be a very 
fascinating Study. Since the time humanity thought 
it essential and advantageous to live in convenient 
communal groups to the present day, mankind has 
been now and then startled by striking criminal reve- 
lations. ‘That criminal instinct and tendency which 
seems to be dormant in several minds, and which nei- 
ther reason nor civilisation could wholly or partly 
exterminate, has very often led to serious complica- 
tions and tragic results. The psychology of the 
human mind is so perplexing, so full of complexities 
and interwoven with so many mysterious and intricate 
problems that it has easily baffled the shrewdest, best 
and greatest thinkers. Tr% as one may to diagnose 
and fathom the shadowy realm of the human mind, one 
very often comes across a unique and strange person- 
ality that leads us to change our original estimate of 
mankind, and in its place, construct another opinion 
that is different from the one that we held before. 
Human nature is a problem which is undoubtedly very, 
very hard to solve. Ages and ages have swept by, 
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and still human nature remains an insoluble problem. 
Mighty nations and empires have tottered away to 
ruin and decay and yet humanity is still being govern- 
ed by the same old passions and emotions. The eternal 
conflict between the forces of evil and the forces of 
good offers a very fascinating study which is full of 
interesting glimpses of the workings of the human 
mind, body and soul—glimpses that may make or 
mar the destiny of a nation! 

The constant and perpetual warfare between the 
law-maker and the law-breaker—in which success lay 
with one @r the other, but not infrequently with the 
latter—has always proved to be a problem of signal 
importance to Society. Society, as best as it could, 
has tried to suppress crime, but with all its suppres- 
sion, crime seems at least to have gained mastery in 
several cases. The various branches of criminal sci- 
ence, its detection and identification, its causes and 
origin, its classification and comparison, and finally 
its prevention and punishment have all been fully and 
exhaustively dealt with by several criminal investi- 
gators. The works of M. Bertillon, the eminent 
French criminologist, of Dr. Hans Gross, the well- 
known German scientist, of Galton, Lombroso, Adam, 
Mitchell and Henry Fayglds need no introduction. 
These great, indefatigable workers with their marvel- 
lous researches have built up a system of criminal in- 
vestigation which is the last word in the science. But 
just at present, we are not concerned with the effect- 
iveness of modern criminal investigation, but rather 
with the part which crime has played in Fiction and 
the famous heroes who have tried to clear up the vari- 
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ous intangible, perplexing and very often gruesome 
mysteries presented to them. In other words, we in- 
tend to make a study of the famous detectives of 
fiction and their little tricks which are always to be 
associated with their memorable names. 

As far as we can learn, the founder of the Detective 
Novel is Edgar Allan Poe. His imagination is unique. 
His mind could observe, see and piece together facts 
that an ordinary man would hardly dream of even 
thinking. His imaginative and creative mind gave 
birth to Monsieur Dupin, one of the cleverest detectives 
of fiction. Like Holmes, he is an amateur, possessing 
great analytié qualities. But at times, he is not very 
convincing. For example, the manner in which he ex- 
plains the chain of reasoning by which he had followed 
his friend’s thoughts—although very clever—seems 
somewhat to be unnatural. 

In the Rue Morgue Murders he does some clever 
piece of reasoning. The manner in which he solves the 
problem of the nail which seemed to fasten the window, 
but which did not really do so, is one of the cleverest 
pieces of reasoning—one that is as neat as it is inter- 
esting. In this case, Dupin is struck by the unnatural 
brutality of the crimes committed, and he becomes 
suspicious of the conflictin’ evidences given by the 
dozen witnesses whom the police had interrogated. 
The fact that no two witnesses had agreed on the 
nationality of the person whose voices they had heard 
issuing from the room of the tragedy, affords an im- 
portant clue. The tuft of hair found in the grasp of 
Madame L’Espanaye, the horrible way in which her 
throat had been cut, the terrible disorder of the room, 
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the presence of a considerable amount of gold on the 
scene of the crime, and finally, the fact that her 
daughter, Camille, who had been apparently strangled 
to death, and drawn up the close chimney head down- 
wards, all form the basis of Dupin’s investigation. He 
was also struck by the fact that in order that a person 
should have access to the room, he should be extremely 
agile, quick and unnaturally powerful. Dupin finds a 
piece of ribbon which, he declares, belongs to a Maltese 
sailor. Huis explanation about this particular fact, 
again, 1s not very convincing. How he traces the 
perpetrator of the crime to the Orang-utang of the 
French sailor ranks as one of the best stories in de- 
tective fiction. Dupin’s employment of the newspaper 
advertisement is a device which Holmes often adopted. 
On the whole, this case reminds us of The Crooked 
Man in the Adventures of Sherlock Holmes, of the 
Andaman Islander and T'he Hound of the Baskervilles. 

Poe’s defect lies in his giving out too many clues 
which, once put together, lead easily enough to the 
solution of the case; whereas Doyle is particularly 
careful not to make his cases too obvious. He makes 
Holmes search for clues, and this he does very often, 
after hard and trying labours. 

In the Mystery of Marée Roget, Poe bases his case 
upon the extraordinary events which led up to and 
followed the death of the notorious Marie Cecilia 
Rogers who was believed to have been murdered in the 
vicinity of New York in July of the year 1842. In the 
guise of narrating the story, Poe is really trying to 
clear up the mystery surrounding the fate of this un- 
happy New York girl, and his arguments are intended 
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for the elucidation of the unknown facts regarding the 
death of Marie Cecilia Rogers rather than with those 
of Marie Roget. Poe calls it an extraordinary coin- 
cidence. But we know better! 

It is not necessary for us here to deal at length with 
the case in hand. Suffice it to say, that it is one of 
those unsolved mysteries of crime which are remark- 
able because they do not admit of a true solution. 
Conjectures based upon an observation of the data 
presented, are all that could be known. It is also true 
that had Poe been on the scene of the crime, instead 
of a long distance from it, he would have been able to 
glean much* more information than he did. As a 
matter of fact, he had no way of ascertaining the truth 
of the facts except through the medium of newspapers. 

The real difficulty in this case lies, however, in the 
identification of the dead body recovered from the 
Seine. A Monsieur Beauvais and his friend both re- 
cognised the dead body as being that of Marie Roget. 
Several Parisian papers took up the case, and a reward 
of 30,000 francs was offered for the arrest of the 
assasin or assasins, but to no avail. L’Etoile, one of 
the papers tried to insinuate that Marie Roget still 
lived and that the dead body of the girl removed from 
the river was not really that of Roget. Subsequent 
developments, chiefly the finding of her silk parasol, 
gloves, etc., near the scene of the crime after a con- 
siderable elapse of time since the tragedy, however, are 
suspicious facts which lead one to believe that they 
were placed there with the sole intention of diverting 
suspicion. Equally difficult is the apparent absence 
of motive, although the papers tried to make too much 
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of it. Dupin after examining every bit of fact which 
lay before him, and after a long and exhaustive dis- 
cussion believes the murderer to be the swarthy, dark 
naval officer in whose company she had often been 
seen. This slight clue which Dupin had hunted up 
from a conflicting mass of * Newspaper talk ” brought 
about the desired result. 

The Purloined Letter offers a good example of a 
self-evident case which, because of its very simplicity, 
had confounded the attempts of the police. A certain 
valuable piece of document was stolen before the very 
eyes of a high lady by a clever minister who wished to 
blackmail her; but because of the great sectecy attach- 
ed to the letter, the madame dared not make the fact 
of its being stolen public. She enlists privately the 
services of the Prefect of Police, and promises him a 
prodigious reward. ‘The Prefect does all that lies in 
his power—from inspecting every nook and corner and 
every piece of furniture in the house of the minister 
to waylaying him to search on his person the purloined 
letter. But his efforts were in vain. He comes to 
Dupin and asks his advice. He goes so far as to state 
that he would be willing enough to pay the large sum 
of 50,000 francs if he could recover the precious 
document. Thereupon, Dupin with characteristic 
promptitude, asks him to make out a cheque for the 
sum mentioned, in his name, and on this being done, 
he hands over to the Prefect—to his utter bewilder- 
ment, joy and surprise—the Purlowned Letter. 

To his friend, Duplin gives a somewhat lame ex- 
planation. The fact that the letter which was lying 
under the very nose of the police in a card rack of 
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paste board, concealed in an old, crumpled envelope 
torn in nearly two, bearing the black seal of the minis- 
ter and hanging down from a brass-knob above the 
mantel-piece, had failed to arouse the attention of the 
police, seems rather doubtful. Had the letter been 
thrust into an ordinary, plain, white envelope, it might 
reasonably be urged that the police overlooked it be- 
cause of its commonplaceness. The very unusual 
nature of the letter which the possessor had been care- 
ful enough to carelessly and artfully preserve in the 
fashion he did, was sufficiently strong to attract the 
attention of an eager seeker, and yet Poe*asks us to 
believe the reverse of it! This case recalls to our mind 
A Scandal in Bohemia and The Naval Treaty, where 
Holmes shows such marvellous: ingenuity. 

Dupin is a clever detective no doubt, but he can 
never rise to as great a height as Sherlock Holmes. 
He lacks conviction—as I have pointed out before— 
and this defect is obvious in his cases. Poe’s attempt 
to impose on the mind of his readers is a sad failure. 
However, on the whole, Dupin ranks as a classic of 
detective fiction. 


CHAPTER II. 
PERE TABARET. 


Twenty years later, Emile Gaboriau succeeded Poe 
as a writer of detective stories. His TJ'abaret and 
Lecoq are really masterpieces. We wish to deal sepa- 
rately with each. 5 

Pere Tabaret was nick-named in the Police Service 
as Father Tirauclaire. He was, before he took up the 
profession of an amateur detective, an old book-worm 
which enabled him to proceed in his cases with great 
rapidity. Tabaret possessed analytic genius in a re- 
markable degree. In fact, he is, in several respects, a 
more interesting personage than Dupin. He had 
method and precision, and like Holmes he had great 
observing and deductive faculties. When once on the 
trail, he cared for nothing, and he had a wonderfully 
good memory for the preservation of facts. 

He was an enthusiast in éhe truest sense of the term, 
and crime appealed to him more than anything else 
under the sun. His best work is in the Widow Lerouge 
Case which shows us, for the first time, the marvellous 
way in which he handled the case. He astonishes M. 
Daburon, the judge of enquiry, and breeds jealousy in 
the heart of Gevrol, the official detective, by his rapid 
deductions from facts which Gevrol had failed to 
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notice. Gaboriau’s description of Tabaret’s work 
brings irresistibly to our minds the work of Sherlock 
Holmes. 

The main features of the case are extremely inter- 
esting. A certain widow, Madame Lerouge by name 
had been horribly murdered. The mystery surround- 
ing her life and her death bewildered the police. His 
reconstruction of the case alone ought to rank as one 
of the supremest moments of detective fiction. He had 
great intuitive faculties which brought to his mind 
distant and remote facts with lightning gpeed. He 
also had an excellent imagination which enabled him 
to piece together disconnected data and thus bridge 
over what would otherwise be insurmountable barriers 
in the path of investigation. He did not follow any 
hard and fast rules, nor was he prejudiced in his pro- 
cedure. Simple and conclusive, his steps invariably 
led to the desired result. 

But he had his defects also. His soliloquy, apart 
from being inconsistent with the part of a great de- 
tective, appears to be somewhat theatrical. 

As we know, Holmes always preserved a tacit and 
calm silence, rarely giving vent to his inner feelings. 
His was a nature that was as cold as it was scientific, 
assuming always an air Of dignified restraint and 
patience. On the other hand, Pere Tabaret gives vent 
to his feelings just like a child, and at such moments 
he appeared to be a mad man—such was his singular 
behaviour. Restraint of feelings was foreign to his 
excitable temperament. 

In The Lerouge Case he builds up a damning piece 
of evidence against Viscount Albert de Commarin—an 
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evidence which he believes would be more than strong 
enough to convict him of the murder of the Widow 
Lerouge. But his hopes are all shattered to pieces 
when at last he is forced to admit that the accused was 
innocent. What’s more, he receives a great and un- 
pleasant shock when he learns that it was Noel Gerdy 
in whom he had such an implicit trust and faith, who 
was the real culprit. But Noel commits suicide when 
he realises that he was cornered. His chain of reason- 
ing was apparently sound, and yet one of the links 
proved at the crucial moment to be defective—hence 
the deplorable result. 

In this and in other cases, Gaboriau commits the 
fatal error of carrying coincidence too far. One may 
admit that coincidences do occur in real life, but one 
is naturally prone to regard coincidences in fiction as 
being rare, and if a writer—especially of detective 
fiction—uses a multiple of coincidences in his plot, 
then the mind of the reader loses its previous zeal and 
interest. He thinks that the writer considers him to 
be a fool. Another gross error which Tabaret com- 
mits is his absence of alternative theories. His con- 
viction of the accused would have been successful if 
he had not pinned his faith on the only theory which 
he adopted. Thus, when faced by a ruination of his 
chain of reasoning, Tabaret has the extreme difficulty of 
starting afresh. Holmes, as I shall point out hereafter, 
always took great care to provide himself with alter- 
native theories, thus guarding himself against any 
possible omission of fact or detail. 
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MONSIEUR LECOQ. 


Lecoq was an old-offender, reconciled to the law—a 
jolly fellow, cunning, quick and useful in his way. 
He was a pupil of his worthy master, Tabaret. Lecoq 
held in light esteem the abilities of his chief, Monsieur 
Gevrol. The Chief was a really able man, somewhat 
impulsive and incredibly obstinate. He persisted in 
following his own ideas, whether they tallied with the 
facts or not. This naturally led to severe drawbacks 
in his investigation ; for, when he lost a clue he had to 
start afresh. Audacious to extreme, and possessed of 
prodigious*strength nothing could shake his blind con- 
fidence in his own abilities. His glory lies in his 
wonderful memory. If he saw a face for only five 
minutes it was impressed indelibly on his mind. He 
could pick that face out of a thousand at any time and 
at any place. He was guided, he said, solely by the 
expression, shape, size and colour of the eyes. It was 
tested and proved beyond doubt! 

Lecoq’s best work is in The Pepper-Box Tragedy. 
He and Gevrol while on patrol duty one night are 
surprised by terrible screams issuing from a vulgar 
inn kept by a certain old Widow Chopin. Thus they 
are faced with an unfowgettable scene of crime in 
which three men were murdered and the supposed 
murderer was arrested by Gevrol who, believing the 
crime to be an obvious one, dispenses with further in- 
vestigation. Lecoq, however, was struck by the famous 
Napoleonic expression “It is the Prussians who are 
coming ” uttered by the accused, and this affords him 
an important clue. On Gevrol’s departure from the 
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scene of crime, Lecoq with the help of Father Absinthe, 
a veteran policeman, carries on the investigation. His 
methods of observation and deduction are extremely 
lucid and clear. 

In this case, the establishment of the identity of the 
accused was the most difficult thing. The accused per- 
sisted in proving that he was a mere nobody, but Lecoq 
and M. Segmuller, the Examining Judge, were con- 
vinced that he belonged to a higher station in life, that 
he was, in fact, ** A prince in disguise.”” The entire 
case depends upon this single point. After several 
fruitless efforts, Lecoq seeks the advice and help of 
Tabaret who chides him for his foolishnesstand teaches 
him several things which Lecoq was bound to learn. 
The accused, in the end, turns out as Lecog had sup- 
posed, to be the Duc de Sairmuse who was willing to 
sacrifice his very life in order to shield his spotless 
name from infamy and notoriety. 

According to Holmes, Lecoq was a miserable bung- 
ler. Lecog took six months or so in establishing the 
identity of the Duke. Holmes declared that he could 
have done it within 24 hours, and there is not the 
slightest doubt that he would have kept his word be- 
cause of his greater and superior powers. 

Lecog rises to the greattst height ever achieved by 
him, when in The Orcival Mystery he does some re- 
markable work. A murder had been committed in a 
house whose furniture had been completely ransacked 
and broken. The clock which was above the mantel- 
piece had been thrown in a corner. It had stopped at 
twenty minutes past three, and every one believed that 
the crime had been committed at that hour. It was 
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a natural thing to suppose,but Lecoq replaces the 
clock on the mantel and slowly pushes forward the 
-minute-hand of the clock to half-past three. The 
clock strikes eleven! A supreme moment indeed! 

This was the most important clue in the case and 
its knowledge helped to a very great extent in the final 
solution of the mystery. 

Lecoq is also called upon to do some brilliant piece 
of work in The Blackmailers or Dossier 113. A Bank 
robbery was the mystery which he tries to clear up. 
As usual, he uses his wit and succeeds after a hazard- 
ous struggle with disappointment and failure. 

Gaboriau’s great defect lies in this, that he always 
bases his case upon the notorious formula—Cherchez 
La Femme. Ulicit love and its ensuing complications 
are the special factors in his stories. As has been 
pointed out before, he also carries coincidence too far 
—a defect which should especially be avoided by 
writers of detective fiction. In many places, the stories 
seem to be somewhat ‘ dragging’ especially when he 
undertakes to relate a tale of two or three generations 
ago. The reader, at such times, becomes naturally 
impatient and he wishes to ‘ skip over’ these pages as 
fast as possible. 

Another fact which we think is rather important and 
which, consequently, requires some elucidation is this, 
that much has been lost in the translation of Gabo- 
riau’s stories. It is a well known fact that a trans- 
lation however good it may be, can never reach the 
high standard of the original. Human language is a 
peculiar thing. What one can readily and nicely ex- 
press in one’s own language, when translated into a 
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foreign tongue, loses much of its former eloquence, 
charm—and sense! Therefore, Gaboriau’s appeal to 
his compatriots is far greater than to us who read 
him in English. : 

Thus, we have sketched briefly some of those master- 
pieces which are ever to be associated with the names 
of Dupin, Tabaret and Lecog. Each had his own 
merits and each his supreme moment. ‘The inventive 
genius of Poe and Gaboriau brings thrills and excite- 
ment to their readers, affording immense joy and satis- 
faction. As an amateur, Dupin occupies an eminent 
place. Tabaret’s genius cannot be denied, while as 
an ordinary police-officer, Lecog showed activity and 
clear-headedness. But in spite of all this, the fact 
remains that when we compare them to Sherlock 
Holmes they lose some of their lustre and importance. 
They suffer from one or two of those obvious mistakes 
which cannot be overlooked. None of them had made 
as thorough and scientific a study of crime as Holmes. 
Consequently then, had they been presented with any 
of those sinister and inexplicable cases which had help- 
ed to prove in such a striking manner, the singular 
powers of Holmes and which have won for him the 
world-popularity which he pow enjoys, there is not the 
slightest doubt that they would either have utterly fail- 
ed in their attempts or, at best, would have rendered 
inadequate solutions. ‘Time has in no way dimmed the 
glory and fame of Holmes. On the other hand, it has 
helped to enhance his greatness! 

However, Dupin, Tabaret and Lecog are classics— 
and classics they will ever remain. 
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CHAPTER III. 
MONSIEUR ARSENE LUPIN. 


Next may be mentioned the notorious gentleman- 
crook, Arsene Lupin, the creation of Maurace LeBlanc. 

No work of detective fiction can be considered to be 
complete without some reference to Lupin. He is a 
classic by himself. His chief claim to popularity hes 
in his genius of effacing his identity. No man ever 
knew of his past, neither had any one any knowledge 
as to what he was and whence he came. A curious 
compound of intelligence and perversity, of criminality 
and generosity, of virtue and vice, his was a person- 
ality which certainly is unique. Many indulged in the 
belief that the so-called Rostat, who was acting as 
assistant to Dickson, the master-conjuror, was none 
other than Arsene Lupin. It also appeared probable 
to many Parisians that the Russian student who used 
to attend Dr. Altier’s laboratory at St. Louis’ 
Hospital, and who often astonished his master by his 
striking theories on bacteriology and by the novelty of 
his experiments in the diseases of the skin, was also 
none other than Arsene Lupin. Dame Rumour also 
attributed to him the masterly manner in which he had 
startled “Gay Paris” by his remarkable feats of 
Jiu-Jitsu the Japanese system of wrestling and the art 
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of self-defence. No one would have credited all this, 
had it not been for the fact that Lupin himeslf ac- 
knowledged this to be true. A man of countless person- 
alities, it is simply impossible to determine even rough- 
ly the many-sidedness of his character. If there is any 
person who deserves a greater psychological penetra- 
tion he is certainly Lupin. The various characteris- 
tics—both good and evil—which fought in him for 
supremacy, present a study as difficult as it is fasci- 
nating. Bewildering and perplexing in the extreme, he 
presents a figure in fiction which can never be for- 
gotten because of the very unusual powers which his 
creator had endowed him with. Bold, audacious, cun- 
ning and polished as he was, there was hardly anything 
which he could not do. Coupled with this, he was sur- 
rounded by a company of friends who were willing to 
sacrifice even their very lives for his sake. Possessed 
of an extra-ordinary will-power he subdued every other 
will to his own. His exploits are enough to make one 
sit up and wonder! 

But LeBlanc’s very genius in creating Lupin is, at 
the same time, the source of his weakness. In bestow- 
ing upon his hero powers which hardly seem natural 
and yet withal so singularly brilliant and audacious, 
LeBlanc over-stepped the bSundary and committed the 
fatal error of presenting absurd and impossible situa- 
tions which mostly form the back-ground of his plots. 
There is not the slightest doubt that had he exercised 
greater caution and avoided more such impossible situ- 
ations he would have won greater popularity and re- 
nown. When coincidence—as has been pointed out 
before—is carried too far in fiction, and when the 
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writer attempts to ‘hood-wink’ the reader, with the 
idea of sustaining his interest, then he is doing just the 
reverse of what he wishes to accomplish. 

It is a well-known fact that the more the characters 
of a story resemble life, the better they are appreci- 
ated; and the more their thoughts, actions and ideas 
approach our own, the greater the interest. But, it is 
also true that an imaginative writer enjoys the rare 
privilege of making certain departures from every-day 
existence in order that he may break the monotony of 
life. On the other hand, we cannot but «admit that 
when once these departures become too obviously signi- 
ficant, losing thereby the naturalness essential to them, 
the story assumes an aspect which borders on sensa- 
tionalism which is fatal, especially in detective fiction. 
LeBlanc in his enthusiasm has introduced this element 
of sensationalism in his stories which forms the real 
stumbling block to his readers’ conviction and ap- 
proval. Whether such an individual as a ‘ gentleman- 
burglar’ does exist in real life, is a question which has 
given rise to a good deal of controversy and argument. 
It is the belief of many persons that Raffles does exist ; 
on the other hand, it is contested with equal ardour 
and conviction that he does not; among the former 
LeBlanc is foremost. Next to him, Mr. Hornung the 
creator of Raffles—of whom we shall deal in another 
chapter—occupies a prominent place. Both these 
gentlemen are novelists of great renown. Their atti- 
tude towards the question can rightly be judged by 
their creations. To the latter class belongs the emi- 
nent French criminologist, Monsieur Alphonse Bertil- 
lon, the celebrated inventor of the ‘ Finger Print Sys- 
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tem of Criminal Identification’ who holds that the 
‘gentleman-burglar’ has no actual existence. In 
proof of his theory, he brings forward several power- 
ful arguments based upon his personal experience as 
the head of The Service of Judicial Identity at the 
Paris Prefecture of Police where nearly a million 
identifiation cards are kept. He contends that the in- 
stinct of criminality which is manifestly present or un- 
suspiciously dormant in several minds, has a tendency 
to assert itself sooner or later, and therefore a crook 
can no longer claim not to be a crook if he covers him- 
self with ‘ fine-feathers’ and assumes the role of a 
polished gentleman. Beneath the veneer of his dignity 
and suavity there lies a nature as shifty as it is cun- 
ning and with all his apparent sang-froid he is, and 
ever will be a criminal. For our part, we are inclined 
to agree with him. However, this is by the way. 

Lupin prides himself in not leaving behind him any 
clue by which the detectives can trace the crime. 
Audacious as he was, he invariably informed whom- 
ever he wanted to rob beforehand, and in spite of all 
the precautions taken by the threatened party, Lupin 
succeeds in carrying away whatever he wanted. The 
case of the sensational robbery at the old Feudal Castle 
of Malaquis owned by Baron Satan or Nathan Cahorn 
is an excellent example. After his arrest while landing 
on the shores of America by Ganimard—which by the 
way, Lupin said was according to his plan—Lupin was 
placed under a strong guard in the famous Prison de 
la Sante, Paris. From here, he writes a letter to the 
Baron—which, because of its very cool-headed tone 
and audacity, we reproduce below :— 
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Prison de la Sante, Paris. 


*“ Monsirur LeBaron, 


In the gallery that connects your two drawing-rooms 
there is a picture by Philippe de Champaigne, an excel- 
lent piece of work, which I admire greatly. I also like 
your Rubens pictures and the smaller of your two 
Watteaus. In the drawing-room on the right, I note 
the Louis XIII credence-table, the Beauvais tapestries, 
the Empire stand, signed by Jacob, and the Renais- 
sance chest. In the room on the left, the vwehole of the 
case of trinkets and miniatures. 

This time I will be satisfied with these objects, which, 
I think, can be easily turned into cash. I will there- 
fore ask you to have them properly packed and to 
send them to my name, carriage paid, to the Gare de 
Batignolles, on or before this day week, failing which 
I will myself see to their removal on the night of 
Wednesday, the 27th instant. In the latter case, as 
is only fair, I shall not be content with the above- 
mentioned objects. 

Pray excuse the trouble which I am giving you, and 
believe me to be 


® Yours very truly, 
ARSENE LUPIN. 


P. S.—Be sure not to send me the larger of the two 
Watteaus. Although you paid thirty thousand francs 
for it at the sale-rooms, it is only a copy, the original 
having been burnt under the Directory, by Barras, in 
one of his orgies. See Garat’s unpublished Memoirs. 
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I do not care either to have the Louis XV chatelain 
the authenticity of which appears to me to be exceed- 
ingly doubtful.” 


The above clearly shows the typical Lupin touch—a 
touch which is peculiar to him alone. As the Baron 
was not willing to part with his priceless treasures of 
art, Lupin was compelled to put his machinery in 
motion, and which carried out to the letter, what he 
had wished to rob. Like a master-conjuror, he direct- 
ed the whole operation from his cell in the Prison de la 
Sante. It does seem rather peculiar, for, when one 
considers that prisoners are not allowed tw hold com- 
munications with the outside world, no one could possi- 
bly have so audaciously planned and carried out a 
scheme which in itself is a remarkable one. But then, 
LeBlanc goes on to explain that Lupin received and 
despatched messages by means of the eggs and bread 
of his breakfast, and also by the excellent cigars which 
he enjoyed so much! A couple of bank-notes of a 
modest sum were also twisted round his middle finger 
and it escaped detection. He defied Dudouis, the 
cleverest detective of the French Secret Service, and 
blandly cut jokes with Ganimard, his sworn enemy, at 
whom were directed those kupinian arrows of ridicule 
and contempt under which this. veteran officer writhed 
in an agony of anger and pain. 

If Lupin sets his heart on a thing, he obtains it— 
no matter how he does. If he determines not to be 
present at his trial—as was the case after his arrest 
by Ganimard—he devises a means of escape by throw- 
ing dust into the eyes of Law. Who has not read about 
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his sensational escape from prison? Ganimard swore 
in the open court that the prisoner before the court 
was not Lupin, and therefore he was set free—much 
to the amazement of the eager spectators. But, Gani- 
mard shadowed the prisoner, and after a couple of 
hours, was amazed to find himself face to face with 
Lupin! He realises too late that it was Lupin whom 
he had set free and no one else! 

The Seven of Hearts is a good example of the better 
side of Lupin’s character. A new submarine invented 
by Louis Lacombe, a young French engineer, was called 
‘The Seven of Hearts.’ Two brothers, Alfred and 
Ktienne Verin rob him of the plans of the submarine 
and sell them to the hated Germans. They murder 
Lacombe. A Monsieur Georges Andermatt, a famous 
Paris Banker and the founder and chairman of the 
Metal Exchange was interested in the invention of the 
young engineer. His wife was on too friendly terms 
with Lacombe to whom she wrote several letters of a 
compromising nature. The letters together with the 
plans come into the. possession of the unscrupulous 
Varin who attempt to levy blackmail. First in the 
person of Jean Daspry, and then in the person of 
‘Salvator,’ the correspondent to the famous Echo de 
France, Lupin solves tl mystery surrounding the 
death of Lacombe, and regains the lost plans which 
he forwards to the French Minister of Marine, with 
a subscription of 20,000 Francs appropriated by him 
from Varin for the construction of a submarine based 
on the invention of Lacombe. He also restores to 
Madame Andermatt her precious letters for which she 
thanks him profusely. Thus ends one of those episodes 
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in the character of this remarkable man whose life 
was shrouded in so impenetrable a mystery. 

His other famous exploits are The Queen’s Necklace, 
The Black Pearl, Madame Imberts’ Safe. The Myster- 
ious Railway Passenger, is a story full of thrills and 
exitement. It shows Lupin in the role of M. Guillaume 
Berlat. Lupin sets out to capture “ Lupin ” who turns 
out in the end to be Pierre Onfrey, the Auteuil murder- 
er. He arrests him and hands him over to the police. 
A daring story of a daring man! 

Arsene Lupin meets Homlock Shears, “‘ the Great 
English Detective, for whom no mystery exists, 
and the most extra-ordinary solver of riddles ever 
known, the wonderful being, who might have been 
the creation of a _ novelist’s brain” in the case 
of The Robbery of Thibermesnil Castle. Lupin, on 
this occasion, almost laid bare the castle, having 
carried away all that was priceless and unique in it. 
While he was in the act of stuffing his pockets with 
the marvellous little treasures of art, he comes face to 
face with Miss Nellie Underdown, the heroine passen- 
ger of the Provence, “the girl who had mingled her 
dreams with his during that never-to-be-forgotten 
crossing to America, who had witnessed his arrest, and 
who, rather than betray him, had generously flung 
into the sea the Kodak in which he had hidden the 
stolen jewels and bank-notes! It was Nellie whose 
image had so often saddened or gladdened his soul 
during the long hours spent in prison!” His confusion, 
naturally, was very great. In her eyes, he appeared, 
at any rate, to be an impostor from whom the world 
should turn away in disgust and contempt. Overwhelm- 
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ed with his emotions, he burst out saying “ At three 
o’clock tomorrow, I give you my solemn pledge, every 
thing shall be restored to its place. The things shall 
be brought back. No power on earth shall prevent me 
from keeping my promise. At three o’clock to- 
morrow—”’ 

Exactly at three, on the following day, two waggons 
filled apparently with the cooking utensils of the offi- 
cers’ mess and the soldiers’ kits—drew up in front of 
the house. Under the awnings carefully packed and 
wrapped up were the pictures, furniture and other 
works of art stolen by Lupin. The order was signed 
by Sergeant Beauvel, but it was a forgery. However, 
the furniture was carried indoors amidst great excite- 
ment. 

On his way to the station from the castle after a 
touching interview with Miss Nellie Underdown, Lupin 
comes face to face with Homlock Shears who was on 
his way to the castle. Both men regarded each other 
for a couple of seconds, and it appeared to Lupin “that 
with an eye at once so all-embracing and so piercing 
his image had been photographed more essentially than 
he had ever been by any camera in the mind of Shears”’. 
And, as the author says, “if any one could have sur- 
prised them at that moment, he would have beheld a 
stimulating sight in the first meeting of these two men, 
both so out of the common, so powerfully armed, both 
really superior characters and inevitably destined by 
their special aptitudes to come into collision, like two 
equal and opposite forces which the order of things 
drives one against the other in space.” 
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On being questioned why he had allowed Lupin to 
escape, Homlock Shears turned to Monsieur Devanne 
and remarked, ** When Homlock Shears is dealing with 
an adversary like Arsene Lupin, he does not take the 
opportunity he finds... He creates opportunities. . .” 

While driving out in Devanne’s car, they find a small 
parcel addressed to ‘ Homlock Shears, Esq., from 
Arsene Lupin.’ On opening the parcel, they find a 
watch wrapped in two sheets of paper. It was Hom- 
lock Shears’ watch spirited away by Lupin! The 
irony and the mockery of the situation is one which. 
cannot but give extreme delight and humour. But by 
this act, Lupin made an enemy of Shears for the rest 
of his life, and in a solemn voice he (Shears) utters, 
‘He, he’s a man, and a man on whose shoulder I shall 
have great pleasure in laying this hand with which I 
now grasp yours, Monsieur Devanne. And I have an 
idea, mark you, that Arsene Lupin and Homlock 


Shears will meet again some day.... Yes, the world 
is too small for them not to meet.... And when they 
desea ™ 


They do meet again, and it was under the most 
extraordinary and exciting circumstances. No one is 
likely to forget the meeting! 

Among the other well-known works of Arsene Lupin, 
may be mentioned, The Arrest of Arsene Lupin, Arsene 
Lupin, The Hollow Needle, The Crystal Stopper, 813, 
The Confessions of Arsene Lupin. All these show to 
the same, if not to a greater extent, those remarkable 
powers which Lupin possessed. There are situations 
in his stories which bear a striking testimony to the 
wit, humour and irony peculiar to LeBlanc. The 
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Frenchman gives vent to his feelings in a manner which 
cannot but win the admiration of his readers, although 
much has been lost in the translation of his works. 
Emphatic, tragic and comic as he is, he has endowed 
his hero with those peculiar traits of character so emi- 
nently predominant in the Celtic temperament. The 
fascination and charm of Lupin becomes apparent only 
when we completely set aside the natural feelings of 
reserve and caution exercised while perusing any work 
of romance. We must not, even for a moment, try to 
corapare the situations of his stories with events in 
real life, and judge them according to owr standards. 
For, to do so would mean the annihilation of that 
spark of genius which is manifestly present in the 
works of LeBlanc. The author wrote his stories with 
the sole aim of giving amusement and affording enter- 
tainment to his readers, and not with a view to give 
instructions and lessons, and, in so far as this is con- 
cerned, there is no doubt that LeBlanc has achieved 
his purpose. Undoubtedly, his name is ever to be as- 
sociated with the creation of perhaps the most singular 
and mysterious personage throughout the annals of 
fiction. Posterity will remember him as the “ Immortal 
Frenchman! ” 


—_ 
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CHAPTER IV. 
MR. SHERLOCK HOLMES. 


Now, I am going to introduce to my readers— 
although I am sure that they need no introduction— 
that wonderful, eccentric and well-known character, 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes. His was a personality that 
was as strange as it was unique. To Dr. Doyle’ s fer- 
tile and imaginative brain we owe the creation of the 
greatest living character of detective fiction—a cha- 
racter who is believed by many to be a real and actual 
one. Yes, that is true. For, behind the personality 
of Mr. Sherlock Holmes there breathed a living, flesh 
and blood creature who died not many years ago, Dr. 
Joseph Bell, the tutor of Dr. Doyle, and the original, 
the real Sherlock Holmes. It was Dr. Bell’s intuitive 
powers and his amazing observing and deductive facul- 
ties that gradually led Conan Doyle to present to the 
world an immortal character who is a strange combi- 
nation of all those powers that he himself possesses in 
such a remarkable degree. Shrewd, quick-sighted, 
quick-witted and inquisitive as Dr. Doyle is, he in- 
vested his hero with a temperament that was as cold 
as it was precise, a brain that was as keen as the edge 
of a sharp razor, and a memory that was admirably 
suited for the preservation and retention of important 
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facts. In the capacity of a consulting-detective and 
the first criminal agent in Europe, Dr. Doyle makes 
Sherlock Holmes listen to all kinds of weird, strange, 
sinister and perplexing cases—cases which the Scot- 
land Yard officials were absolutely unable to solve. 

So excellently does Conan Doyle present his cases 
that the attention of the reader is caught at once and 
the interest is sustained throughout the story right up 
to the end. The plot and the characters behave as he 
wishes them to do. He gives out all the important 
features of a case whether they be tragic, comic, weird, 
sinister or grotesque, but without telling*too much, 
and thus takes the readers into his confidence. 

In an article that appeared in The Strand Magazine 
some time ago entitled ‘Some Personalia about Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes,” Sir A. C. Doyle tells us that many, 
who, not content with believing that such a person as 
Mr. Sherlock Holmes does exist, have gone so far as 
to write and address letters to this elusive personality. 
The letters are in different languages—a fact which 
conclusively proves the universal popularity of Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes. The writers seem very earnest in 
their attempts to obtain the advice and assistance of 
Mr. Holmes, and very often the correspondents even 
offered him princely sumg to take up their cases. 
Stranger still sounds the fact that several persons have 
sent autograph books to Sir A. C. Doyle to obtain the 
gracious signature of Mr. Holmes. Once, when a pack 
of French school-boys that visited London for the first 
time were asked what they would like to see first, 
replied unanimously that they wanted to see Mr. 
Holmes’ lodgings in Baker Street. Such, then, is the 
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world-wide popularity of Mr. Sherlock Holmes. No 
wonder that his creator feels justly proud of his hero, 
and is amply satisfied with the favourable impression 
that he has made on the world at large. Sherlock 
Holmes is a national hero, a household word all over 
Kurope. There in a nutshell you have it—a house- 
hold word! 

Naturally, one would ask why so much fuss about 
a fictitious character? Wherein does his greatness lie? 

The greatness of Holmes lies not only, in his extra- 
ordinary powers of observation and deduction, but also 
in the fact ‘that his readers are always offered a full 
and complete explanation about the pracess of his 
work. He never keeps us in the dark. To the some- 
what slow and thick-headed Dr. Watson, Holmes makes 
clear any little point in the chain of his reasoning that 
was not obvious to his friend at first. His observations 
and deductions were so swift that when he spoke out 
his inferential impressions, the persons examined or 
addressed to would stare openly at him, sometimes in 
surprise and bewilderment, while at others in amaze- 
ment and anger. One often comes across such cases 
when Holmes by means of his remarkable and singular 
powers, was able to unravel any dark and intricate 
problem. ° 

He would often state that, by a careful observation 
of a man’s finger nails, of his coat-sleeves, of his boots, 
of his trouser-knees, of his expression, of his shirt-cuffs, 
of the callosities of his fore-finger and thumb, of his 
gait and mode of walking, etc., he could declare the 
man’s calling and profession. 
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Holmes never builds up a theory with insufficient 
data, for to do so, he said, would be to bias his judg- 
ment. His chain of reasoning is always complete and 
flawless—every link in it ringing true and sound. 
Moreover, his reasoning always followed a purely logi- 
cal and scientific course, and was therefore one on 
which he could lay the utmost trust and confidence. 
Nothing could shake the weight of his evi 
strong did he lay the foundation. 

The work of Sherlock Holmes, as a rule, consisted 
of weighing the data presented to him with almost a 
mathematical precision, of extracting the essentials 
from the parely accidental, and finally, after calm and 
careful deliberation, of arriving at some definite con- 
clusion. He always chose, as his working hypothesis, 
the simplest and easiest piece of data which struck him 
as being the most promising. He always provided 
himself with alternative theories, thus guarding him- 
self against any possible omission of fact or evidence. 
He laid special stress on what appeared at first sight 
to be apparently trivial and insignificant, thus elimi- 
nating all danger of leaving out any possible clue. 

Holmes had a passion for exact and accurate know- 
ledge. He was never daunted by anything in his pur- 
suit of the truth, and hisezeal for its quest met invari- 
ably with success. 

His researches in the various branches of criminal 
science proved to him to be of the greatest assistance 
in the solution of those remarkable cases which came 
to him. His definite and exact knowledge of things 
enabled him to rely implicitly on his methods and his 
calculations based upon his previous scientific experi- 
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ments, allowed him to proceed in his cases in the swift- 
est possible manner, easing thereby the path of investi- 
gation which would otherwise be hindered and delayed 
by unnecessary waste of time in clearing up the side- 
issues. 

He has often told us that he had made a thorough 
study of certain things. For example, Holmes classified 
the different kinds of tobacco into 116 seperate types. 
He had written a monograph on the subject, so he 
says. He had more than once been able to tell us the 
different kinds of cigars either by smelling them or by 
an examination of their ashes. This ability to do so 
furnished him very often with very important clues. 
Again, he tells us that he is familiar with 42 different 
impressions left by rubber tyres, so profound was his 
knowledge of rubber tyre impressions. Whether the 
impression left by a certain tyre belonged to a Palmer, 
Dunlop or Michelin, he would tell at a glance. More- 
over, he was proud to be able to distinguish any kind 
of scent and perfumery having made a special study 
of them. He was familiar with nearly a hundred differ- 
ent types of scents, which was a great accomplishment 
indeed. He had written a well-merited monograph on 
cryptography wherein he classifies 160 separate cipher 
messages. ‘This special knowledge enabled him to solve 
any cryptogram or code message which came to him. 
Besides this, he had made a profound study of tatto- 
marks and was able to tell at a glance when and where 
the person had been tattooed. 

Among his other accomplishments may be mentioned 
that he was an expert violin player, being an excellent 
composer himself. His airs ranged from the most 
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melancholy tunes to the brightest solos that Watson 
loved. He played on his favourite Stradivarius when- 
ever he sought diversion from any particularly baffling 
case on which he happened to be engaged. His tunes 
were always in harmony with his present reflections. 
He was an expert swordsman, a dead shot, an excellent 
boxer and an accomplished wrestler being familiar with 
Jiu-Jitsu and Baritsu the Japanese systems of wrest- 
ling and the art of self-defence. 

He was also an expert chemist, his knowledge being 
very singular and eccentric. He had a profound know- 
ledge of the anatomical system and there was hardly 
any poisor? with which he was unfamiliar. The subject 
of Toxicology had been one of his most profound stu- 
dies. He always declared that a good criminologist 
should be familiar not only with the various kinds of 
poison but he should also be an expert analyst. He 
should be able to determine as accurately as possible 
the exact poison which had led to the death of any 
particular individual. He was able to tell at a glance 
in most cases the particular poison which had been 
used. 

Holmes was also a master of the art of “ make-up ”. 
He resorted to “ make-ups ” only when he was unable 
either to solve the mys’ery from the recesses of his 
easy-chair, or when a particularly dangerous clue had 
to be sought and worked out. Many a time Watson 
had been easily and cleverly deceived. In his impene- 
trable disguise, he had baffled the shrewdest and most 
dangerous gangsters of the underworld, who had abso- 
lutely no suspicion as to his real personality, so clever- 
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ly did he sink his identity in the character which he 
assumed. 

An abstract and unique thinker though he was, at 
the same time, he was the most active and energetic 
man that Watson ever knew. 

There he would sit in his favourite easy-chair, his 
eyes closed, his finger tips together, his legs crossed, 
absorbed in the deepest attention, listening to some 
weird and strange story unfolded before him. Long 
after the story had been told he would remain in that 
posture hardly twitching a muscle. On awakening 
from his reverie, he might stretch his long white hand 
for his beloved pipe and smoke away for hours at a 
time the strongest tobacco that Watson knew. 
When his keen brain was taxed by any particularly 
baffling case he frequently played on his violin to soothe 
his ruffled spirits. He also frequently resorted to 
chemical analysis as an act of diversion. 

When once on the scent of any criminal he knew no 
rest, no sleep. For days he would be wholly absorbed 
in the case. Like a pure-blooded blood-hound he would 
mercilessly track down the guilty and would never rest 
contented until he had laid his hands upon him. But 
the reaction would also be as great and surprising as 
his wonderful energy. For weeks on end, he would lie 
on the sofa wrapt in the deepest thought, almost 
motionless. Whenever his characteristic fits of lang- 
our and lethargy attacked him, poor Dr. Watson was 
put to rather severe trials. For hours at a stretch, 
Watson could hardly draw out a single word from his 
silent and morose companion. At such times, Holmes 
complained of inactivity and sought relief in his favou- 
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rite drugs. The extreme deliberation with which he 
pierced his arm with the hypodermic syringe always 
extremely irritated and annoyed Dr. Watson who 
would sometimes remonstrate, but his exhortations and 
remonstrances would be in vain. 

Holmes frequently employed what he called the 
* Baker Street Detective Force” a group of dirtily- 
clad and ill-fed street Arabs with young Wiggins at 
their head. No doubt, these young ruffians could 
gather for Holmes many a piece of valuable infor- 
mation that even Scotland Yard officialg could not 
elucidate. 

So far, I*have endeavoured to give a brief sketch of 
the strange and unique personality of Mr. Sherlock 
Holmes, but I am afraid that my attempt has not been 
very successful. No one, except Dr. Watson, can give 
us an accurate description of Holmes, and even he, 
poor man, appeared sometimes to be at a loss to make 
out his singular character. However, those enthusi- 
astic readers of Holmes could do nothing better if they 
wished to find out anything about him, than re-read 
his stories which, I am sure, would prove to be of the 
utmost interest to them. For the present, I intend to 
delineate and describe as briefly as possible some of 
those masterpieces which have won for him the world— 
popularity which he now enjoys. 

Among the longer works of Sherlock Holmes four 
are very famous. We are introduced to him in 4 
Study m Scarlet. In this book, Dr. Doyle tells us of 
the extraordinary powers of observation and deduction 
which his old tutor, Dr. Joseph Bell, possessed in such 
a remarkable degree. He also points out that in his 
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enthusiasm of his methods, he forsook medicine for 
story-writing. There is also a paper entitled “ Mr. 
Sherlock Holmes” by Dr. Joseph Bell, wherein Dr. 
Bell pays a warm tribute to the immense faculties of 
Dr. Doyle, both as a physician and a surgeon, and also 
as the creator of the greatest living character in de- 
tective fiction. The story proper is divided into two 
parts, the first dealing with the extraordinary events 
which led to the murder of one Mr. Enoch J. Drebber 
of Cleveland, Ohio. Lestrade and Gregson of Scotland 
Yard desired the help of Holmes, and he willingly 
enough takes up the case. The word Rache scrawled 
in blood-letters upon the wall seems to afford Lestrade 
a very important clue, for he considered it to be the 
name of the murderer. But, Holmes, while agreeing 
with him in thinking it to be an important clue, dis- 
agreed with him in believing it to be the name of the 
murderer. In this case, we are given for the first time 
instructive and interesting glimpses of his work. His 
minute observations leading up to as minute and 
scientific deductions are a little above the faculties of 
the official detectives who wasted their time and energy 
upon clearing up side-issues, having lost sight of the 
central and the most vital features of the case. 

The murder of Drebber’s Secretary, Joseph Stanger- 
son was the final and conclusive step which led Holmes 
to the dramatic capture of the murderer, Jefferson 
Hope. Im this case, Holmes employed his “ Baker 
Street detective force” which rendered him valuable 
assistance. The whole case bears a remarkable wit- 
ness to the extraordinary religion of the Mormons. 
The scene of the story shifts from London in Part I 
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to the Great Alkali Plain and the City of Utah in 
Part II. This portion is narrated by Jefferson Hope 
who was an avenger for the wrongs committed against 
him and his beloved. Jefferson Hope dies in prison 
as his aneurism bursts with which he had _ been 
suffering for several years. On the conclusion 
of the case, Holmes gives a brief outline of the 
various steps in his investigation which had led to the 
ultimate capture of Hope. Watson is remarkably im- 
pressed by Holmes’ explanations and tells him that he 
believed him to be the greatest criminologist of his 
time. In the end, the Scotland Yarders “ruefully ac- 
knowledged’ their defeat, as they were bound to do. 
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CHAPTER V. 


“THE HOUND OF THE BASKERVILLES.”’ 


THE next complete romance is The Hound of the 
Baskervilles, a story which is full of sinister aspects 
and strange incidents. Dr. James Mortimer on be- 
half of his client, Sir Henry Baskerville, visits Holmes 
to obtain his assistance on a case which appeared to him 
to be full of inexplicable mystery. The strange death 
of Sir Charles Baskerville, Sir Henry’s uncle, had 
puzzled not only Dr. Mortimer but also the police. 
With characteristic patience and attertion, Holmes 
listens to the weird story unfolded before him. On the 
arrival of Sir Henry from Canada, Holmes advises him 
to. take his residence at the ancient baronial hall and 
to inform him of any untoward event which might take 
place. Sir Henry becomes acquainted with a certain 
Mr. Stapleton of Merripit* House, a naturalist and 
takes a fancy to his ‘ sister.’ Holmes sends Dr. Watson 
to. go and reside with Sir Henry and to protect him 
as far as possible. The Light on the Moor, The Man 
on the Tor, and The Death on the Moor are some of 
the episodes of this dark tragedy. Holmes takes his 
place near the Blaskerville hall in a deserted corner 
without the knowledge of his friends. Dr. Watson 
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comes upon Holmes suddenly and is surprised to see 
him there, because replies to Dr. Watson’s letters by 
Holmes, were all dated from London. By a series of 
dramatic incidents and blood-curdling adventures, 
Holmes traces the crime to Stapleton who turns out, 
in the end, to be a connection of the Baskerville family. 
Between him and the Baskerville millions there stood 
Sir Henry whom he tried to murder as ingeniously as 
he had done Sir Charles, Stapleton employs a monster- 
hound with phospherescent and foaming mouth and 
whose appearance was so diabolical that it was enough 
to scare a man to death. Hence the title of the book, 
* The Hound of the Baskervilles.” Sir Henry is saved, 
but his nervous system receives such a shock that with 
the advice of Dr. Mortimer and Holmes he departs on 
a world-tour in order that the sinister and dark shadow 
which had made such a firm impression on his mind 
might be effaced. Holmes’ retrospection of the case 
is a story which is full of dramatic incidents. 

Now we turn to the Sign of Four in which Holmes 
rises to a very great height. The story has a distinct 
feature of its own which raises it above others and 
make it unparalelled in the annals of crime. How 
‘The Great Agra Treasure’ was stolen during the dark 
days of the Indian Mutiwy, how it was usurped by 
Major Sholto, how the others were thus deprived of it, 
how Miss Morstan, the daughter of Captain Morstan, 
received a pearl of great value every year annony- 
mously, how she beseeches the help of Holmes and Dr. 
Watson, and how they all come upon the strange death 
of Bartholomew Sholto, make some of the finest epi- 
sodes in detective fiction. Holmes follows the trail 
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before it was ‘ cold’ and he tracks down the Andaman 
Islander and Jonathan Small after a memorable marine 
race on the Thames. This, together with the dramatic 
ending of the story, hold the attention of the reader 
from start to finish. Dr. Watson marries Miss Mary 
Morstan with the consent of his friend, and Holmes 
finds solace and comfort amidst his drugs and strong 
tobacco. 

The Valley of Fear is the fourth longest story of 
Holmes. Without a doubt, it ranks supreme among 
the masterpieces of detective fiction. Holmes received 
a warning in the form of a cypher from Fred Porlock, 
an individual whose shifty personality afftrded Holmes 
to obtain valuable informations regarding his employer 
who was none other than the well-known Professor 
Moriarty, the Napoleon of the Underworld. The man- 
ner in which, by a clever and logical piece of reasoning, 
Holmes solved the cypher message, is absolutely unique. 
In this case Holmes, by a chain of wonderful deductive 
reasoning, brings back to life the very man whose 
murder was being investigated. ‘The missing dumb- 
bell furnished Holmes with the most important clue 
that he sought—an instance where an apparently 
insignificant fact led to very important results. 

The story is in two parts. The first dealing with the 
extraordinary events which led up to the ‘ murder’ of 
a certain Mr. Douglas of Birlstone Manor House, and 
it shows how he was again ‘ brought back to life.’ The 
second part is a long narrative in which the aforesaid 
Mr. Douglas assumes the name of ‘ Brother John 
McMurdo’; and it deals with his arrival in the noto- 
rious Vermissa Valley— The Valley of Fear”! It 
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brings to light the secret methods of the Masonic 
Lodge of Vermissa by which they virtually maintained 
a ‘reign of terror’ there. After being initiated into 
Lodge 841 of Vermissa, and after being branded with 
their ‘Mark of Cain’, Brother McMurdo turns the 
tables upon his former Bodymaster McGinto, and cap- 
tures the criminals red-handed—he being none other 
than the famous Pinkerton Detective, Birdy Edwards! 
Edwards leaves the United States as his life was in 
peril there, and takes up his abode at Birlstone Manor 
House, and there leads the life of a country-gentleman. 
But the long arm of the secret emissaries of the Lodge 
reaches him even in the distant England and an at- 
tempt was made to murder him. In their thirst for 
vengeance the aforesaid agents of the Lodge employed 
the services of Professor Moriarty. Their attempts 
were thwarted; but only for a short time. For, when 
Holmes sends Birdy Edwards out of England he dis- 
appears most mysteriously while on the voyage out, 
and is believed to have been thrown overboard by one of 
the gangsters who dodged his every step. The news of 
his death is a great blow to Holmes, and he hopes most 
fervently to cope even with Moriarty. How he 
triumphs and beats the notorious Professor at his own 
game will be treated in the Final Problem later on. 

It is very hard to select any story out of so many 
that themselves are masterpieces, for the selection then 
would be a purely arbitrary one. All the stories of 
Sherlock Holmes have distinct features of their own. 
The following are some that without a doubt show to 
a far greater extent those remarkable and singular 
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powers which Holmes possessed and which he used in 
the solution of these unique cases :— 

In The Mystery of the Dancing Men, Holmes deci- 
phered a series of very curious cryptograms that were 
in the shape of heiroglyphics presented to him by his 
chent, Mr. Hilton Cubitt. At first they appeared to 
be some childish drawings, but the tragic end was in 
striking contract to the grotesque beginning. Holmes’ 
solution of the cryptic messages was of the greatest 
importance in clearing up the murder of his very client 
and it saved his wife from the gallows. How he him- 
self used the cipher to bring the murderer, Abe Slaney, 
_to justice, I leave my readers to find out.’ This much 
will I say, that it is a very great and supreme moment 
of detective fiction. 

The Adventure of the Six Napoleons is a very good 
illustration of the wonderful deductive power of 
Holmes. In this story he rises to a very great height. 
A man, supposed to be a maniac, seemed to be on very 
bad terms with Emperor Napoleon, for he shattered to 
pieces several busts that he saw of this great man. 
The case has a vein of tragedy running through it, but 
Holmes succeeds as usual. Out of the sixth bust of 
the Great Napoleon, Holmes, to the great amazement 
of Lestrade and Watson, txtracts the famous ‘ black 
pearl of the Borgias’ that had been stolen some months 
previously from the bedroom of Prince Cv!onna in 
Dacre Hotel. Another supreme moment indeed! 

Mycroft Holmes is introduced to us in The Adven- 
ture of the Greek Interpreter. Here Holmes tells us 
that his brother Mycroft possessed even to a far great- 
er extent all those unique powers which seemed to be 
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peculiar to him alone. But Mycroft never verified his 
deductions. He left that to Holmes to do. Holmes 
sought his assistance and advice whenever he was per- 
plexed by any baffling case and which were readily 
given. 

In The Adventure of the Silver Blaze Holmes is 
called upon to investigate the strange disappearance 
of the favourite for the Wessex Cup and the tragic 
murder of its trainer. ‘ Silver Blaze’ was the favourite 
steed of Colonel Ross and he had great hopes of win- 
ning the Cup. John Straker, a retired jockey, had 
served the Colonel until his death for 5 years and he 
had always been apparently a zealous and honest ser- 
vant. Straker was to have ridden ‘ Silver Blaze’ on 
the day of the race, but the sudden death of the trainer 
had upset the lives of the inhabitants of the Colonel’s 
household. Suspicion pointed to a certain Fitzroy 
Simpson, a man of good birth and education, and who 
made a living as a book-maker in the Sporting Clubs of 
London. Ar examination of his betting-book showed 
that bets to the amount of £5,000 had been registered 
by him against the Favourite. Holmes with Inspector 
Gregory visits the scene of the crime, and begins his 
investigation in his usual, methodical and _ scientific 
way. He notices that a few of the Colonel’s sheep 
showed signs of lameness. It strikes him as being 
extraordinary and queer. He attaches a considerable 
importance to it. In fact, it proves to be the most 
important clue in the end. Holmes calls it a “long 
shot,” but it “ goes home.” He also examines the arti- 
cles found on the person of Straker, the mode and the 
manner of his death, the way in which he lay stricken 
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down, and finally, he traces the foot-prints of ‘ Silver 
Blaze’ to Capleton Stables which was in charge of an 
overbearing bully, Silas Brown. After the lapse of an 
hour or so—which he had spent in having a long and 
secret conversation with Brown—Holmes emerges from 
the stables quite gay and hopeful. To Colonel Ross, 
he tells that his Favourite will run on the day of the 
race—much to the astonishment of the good Colonel 
who was eager and anxious for further details; but 
Holmes observes a persistent silence. However, the 
Colonel becomes greatly perturbed on the memorable 
day by the non-appearance of ‘ Silver Blaze.’ When 
his jockey with his colours rides a horse which was 
apparently not the ‘ Favourite’ and prepares for the 
race, the Colonel becomes more anxious than ever. 
However, the race is won! Colonel Ross’ feelings may 
be better imagined than described. He was completely 
mystified and knew not what to do. When Holmes 
introduces the ‘* Winner ” to Colonel Ross as being the 
missing ‘ Silver Blaze,’ the Colonel becomes indignant, 
whereupon Holmes advises him simply to wash the feet 
of the horse with spirit. On this being done, the 
Colonel was amazed to find that the ** Winner ” was, 
after all, his “ Favourite ”! ‘Thus, he was bound to 
admit the cleverness of Holmes whose explanations of 
the various steps in his investigation are as interesting 
as they are instructive. 

In The Adventure of The Golden Pince-Nez, Holmes 
is at his best. Stanley Hopkins, a promising young 
Scotland Yarder comes to seek the advice and help of 
Holmes on the mysterious murder of the Secretary of 
a certain distinguished Professor Coram, who resided 
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at Yoxley, Old Place. The Professor was busy in 
writing certain manuscripts which Smith, the Secre- 
tary, helped in reproducing. The Golden Pince-Nez 
dropped by the murderer is a very important clue. 
But, the conclusive proof that the murderer was in 
hiding in the house is afforded by the fact that having 
lost his spectacles he was misled by the similarity of 
the cocoanut-matting of the two different corridors 
leading to and from the Professor’s bed-room. Holmes’ 
reconstruction of the case staggers not only the Pro- 
fessor, but also Hopkins, and the case.ends in the 
final clearing up of the ‘ missing links’ which had led 
up to such a tragic result. ‘The Professor’ turns 
out to be a notorious anarchist badly wanted by the 
Russian Police. The Lady of the Golden Pince-Nez 
commits suicide after relating a story full of dark and 
sinister plots. Without a doubt, it is one of the most 
singular cases which Holmes ever took up. 


CHAPTER VI. 


“THE ADVENTURE OF THE FIVE ORANGE PIPS.”’ 


A youne,man, John Openshaw, son of Joseph and 
nephew of Elias Openshaw, came one day to seek the 
advice and assistance of Holmes on what appeared to 
him to be an inexplicable mystery. One day, his uncle 
who had been a veteran campaigner of the American 
Civil Wars and who was reputed to be very rich, 
although somewhat eccentric, receives an envelope which 
contained Five Orange Pips with the strange letters 
‘“‘ K. K. K.,” inscribed on the flap of the envelope. It 
strikes terror into his heart and he attributes the mess- 
age as being a message of death. He makes his will 
by which he leaves all his estates to Joseph, his brother. 
Shortly afterwards, he was found dead in a green little 
pool, face downwards, and apparently without a mark 
of violence upon his person: After his death, John’s 
father took over the ‘Horsham Property.’ He also 
receives a message similar to the one which was received 
by John’s uncle. On the third day after receiving the 
letter, John’s father visits Major Freebody. <A couple 
of days later, his father passes away without ever re- 
gaining consciousness as the result of a fatal wound 
which had shattered his skull. Huis death was said to 
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be an accident, but John knew that it was not so, and 
was convinced that his father had been murdered by 
the invisible hand of the mysterious “ K. K. K.” Ima- 
gine his surprise when two years and eight months 
after his father’s death, he receives the message of the 
‘Five Orange Pips.’ Holmes takes up the case and 
advises him to put the “ Papers,” as requested by the 
message, on the sun-dial in the garden without any de- 
lay. On his way to Horsham, John Openshaw is 
murdered by being thrown over the Waterloo Bridge. 
Holmes traces the crime to certain persons of the 
“Ku Klux Klan” the terrible secret society formed 
by some ex-confederate soldiers in the Southern States 
after the Civil War, who were on board the ship 
Lone Star. _Had they landed they would undoubtedly 
have been captured according to Holmes’ instructions, 
but a Higher Judge passed sentence on these wretches, 
for the Lone Star foundered in mid-ocean with all 
hands! A great story with a great plot! 

In The Naval Treaty Holmes was able to recover a 
document of immense importance which had been stolen 
from the Foreign Office most mysteriously. Percy 
Phelps, in whose charge the document had been placed, 
was prostrated by sorrow and anxiety. After a care- 
ful investigation he caPtures Joseph Harrison, the 
brother-in-law of Percy, red-handed. Its recovery was 
hailed with the greatest delight. 

Among his other masterpieces may be mentioned 
The Red-Headed League, The Priory School, The 
Norwood Builder, A Scandal in Bohemia, The Resident 
Patient, The Boscombe Valley Mystery, The Speckled 
Band, The Blue Carbuncle, The Beryl Coronet, The 
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Second Stain, The Crooked Man, The Yellow Face, 
The Reigate Squires, etc. 

The Gloria Scott is a story full of conspiracy, and 
murder and is the first case which Holmes took up. 
This happened during his visit to Victor Trevor a 
college-friend of his. The way in which he was able 
to deduce certain facts concerning the private life of 
Victor’s father led Holmes to give up his University 
career and become a “ First Class Criminologist.” 
Watson derives much pleasure by perusing this story. 

All these stories vividly portray those great and 
singular powers which Dr. Doyle himself possesses in 
such a high degree. His imaginative and creative 
faculties have found complete expression in the fabri- 
cation of those strange romances with which he fasci- 
nates his readers. 

Holmes is brought face to face with his arch-enemy, 
Professor Moriarty, the Napoleon of the Underworld, 
in The Final Problem. Holmes, with Dr. Watson, 
travelled tncognito on the Continent in order to escape 
the dangers which seemed to surround him in London. 
But Moriarty succeeds in hounding him right up to 
the edge of the famous Reichenbach Falls. Watson 
was sent away on a fool’s errand by one of the agents 
of Moriarty, and on his return found that Holmes 
had disappeared! Left with no other option, he sur- 
mised that both were hurled into that dreadful caldron 
of swirling water and seething foam—a tragic end for 
his greatest and dearest friend! 

But Holmes is revived by Dr. Doyle and he lives to 
tell Dr. Watson the story of his escape. Watson could 
hardly believe it, and yet the dramatic appearance of 
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Holmes convinces him at last that his friend was very 
much alive. It is in the Adventure of the Empty House 
that Holmes returns and captures Colonel Sebastian 
Moran, one of his deadly and vindictive foes, a ring- 
leader of the Moriarty gang and the murderer of the 
‘Honourable Ronald Adair.’ 

Last year, Dr. Doyle brought out another volume 
of Sherlock Holmes’ stories entitled His Last Bow, 
although the title forms the last story in the volume. 
It contains several stories that had long lain untold 
in the portfolio of Dr. Watson and which are as singu- | 
lar and as remarkable as the previous ones. The 
Adventufe of the Wisteria Lodge, is a story of the 
singular experience of Mr. John Scott Eccles. The 
murder which was singularly brutal was popularly 
known as The Oashott Mystery. Inspector Baynes of 
the Surrey Constabulary makes an arrest of the sup- 
posed assasin who was none other than the cook of 
Mr. Garcia of Wisteria Lodge, the murdered gentle- 
man. But it was a ruse on the part of Baynes to have 
arrested the mulatto—the cook, and Holmes congratu- 
lates him on his cleverness. For, the real murderer 
turns out to be a certain person named Henderson, 
otherwise known as ‘ Don Murillo’ once called “ The 
Tiger of San Pedro ” ofe of the most lewd and blood- 
thirsty tyrants that had ever governed any country 
with a pretence to civilization. His name was a 
terror throughout Central America and it explained 
the singularly brutal character of the murder. 

In The Adventure of the Cardboard Bow a certain 
Miss Cushing of Cross Street, Croydon, receives a 
gruesome packet containing two human ears, appa- 
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rently quite freshly severed. The box had been sent 
by parcel-post from Belfast annonymously, and Miss. 
Cushing who was a maiden lady of 50 was more indig- 
nant than puzzled. Inspector Lestrade of Scotland 
Yard takes up the case, but he was unable to throw 
any light upon the mystery, and therefore he invites 
the assistance of Holmes. At first, it was supposed 
that it was a particularly obnoxious trick played upon 
her by some of the medical students who had been her 
lodgers several years ago and who had had a grudge 
against her. But in the light of subsequent events, it 
was found that a tragedy had occurred. How Holmes 
traces the crime to a certain Jim Browner, the Ste- 
ward of a Liverpool boat, and how this sailor tells 
his remarkable story should not be missed by lovers 
of detective fiction. 

The adventure of The Red Circle in many respects 
is the most remarkable case in the annals of Dr. Wat- 
son. Mrs. Warren, the land-lady, comes to seek the 
advice and help of Holmes. It appeared from what 
she said that a certain gentleman promised her £5 
a week for her rooms if he could have them on his 
own terms. Mrs. Warren complied with the request of 
her lodger who shut himself up for ten whole days 
without either of Mrs. Warreti’s household ever seeing 
him. A gruesome murder was the tragic result, and 
the final clearing up of the case makes obvious a con- 
spiracy hatched on both sides of the Atlantic. 

In The Adventure of the Bruce-Partington Plans 
Holmes together with his brother Mycroft find them- 
selves hot on the trail of a German Master-Spy, Hugo 
Oberstein, who tried to make away with several impor- 
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tant submarine plans, but he was foiled. Holmes’ re- 
construction of the case is simply marvellous. The 
points and the curves of the Underground railways 
furnished him with a clue that finally enabled him to 
trace the crime to the real perpetrator. A great story 
without a doubt! In recognition of the signal services 
to the country in this case, Holmes was presented by 
a certain well-known and beloved lady who resided at 
Windsor and whose name may be easily guessed, an 
invaluable emerald scarf-pin which he prized very high- 
ly and always wore it since as a mark of his deepest 
regard to the august donor. 

The Adventure of the Dying Detective fairly took 
away the breath of poor Dr. Watson, for, on a certain 
gloomy day Mrs. Hudson, Holmes’ landlady, an- 
nounced amidst a flood of tears that Mr. Holmes was 
on the point of death! White and breathless, Watson 
rushed at once to the bedside of his dear friend. Such 
a sight met his eyes that he never forgot it to the end 
of his life. However, as later events proved, it was 
all a farce to capture a certain particularly dangerous 
criminal, Mr. Culverton Smith, the murderer of his 
young nephew, Victor Savage. A supreme and thrill- 
ing moment indeed! 

One of the greatest cases on which he was ever en- 
gaged was The Mysterious Disappearance of Lady 
Frances Carfax. ‘The story is gripping and is fairly 
replete with suspense and thrills. In this story, he suc- 
ceeds in saving the unfortunate lady from being buried 
alive by Holy Peters, the greatest cut-throat that 
Australia ever evolved. Without a gloubt one of the 
masterpieces of detective fiction! 
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The Adventure of the Devil’s Foot affords Holmes 
some interesting work when he was taking a holiday 
in a cottage near Poldhu Bay at the further extremity 
of the Cornish Peninsula. His simple and peaceful life 
there was violently interrupted, and Dr. Watson and 
he were precipitated into the midst of a series of events 
which caused the utmost excitement, not only in Corn- 
wall, but throughout the whole of England. It was 
due to what was popularly known as The Cornish 
Horror. A certain Mr. Mortimer Tregennis was horri- 
fied at the stfange occurrence which had occurred in 
Tredannick Wartha, the residence of his two brothers 
Owen and George and of his sister Brenda. It appear- 
ed that his two brothers and his sister were seated 
round the table exactly as he had left them on the 
night previous to the tragedy, the cards still spread 
in front of them and the candles burned down to their 
sockets. The sister lay back stone-dead in a chair, 
while the two brothers sat on each side of her laugh- 
ing, shouting and singing—the senses stricken clean 
out of them! All three of them, the dead woman and 
the two demented men, retained upon their faces an 
expression of the utmost horror—a convulsion of ter- 
ror which was dreadful to look upon. On the top of 
this, it was found that the room was in perfect order 
and that nothing had been either removed or displaced. 
Holmes takes up the case as it appealed to his imagi- 
nation. Dr. Leon Sterndale, the great African lion- 
hunter and explorer, comes on the scene. Mr. Mor- 
timer Tregennis is also murdered, apparently by the 
same mysterious hand. How Holmes solves the mys- 
tery and reconstructs the inexplicable happenings of 
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this double tragedy are sufficient to fascinate the 
reader from start to finish. 

Finally, it is in His Last Bow that Holmes is called 
upon after many years’ long silence to cope with the 
master-spy, Von Bork. In the guise of Altamont, an 
American Spy, in Von Bork’s own pay, Sherlock Holmes 
at the last moment turns the tables upon his master, 
and captures him red-handed. The story has for its 
background the events that led up to the outbreak of 
this world-war, and depicts clearly the espionage 
system which the spies of the ex-Kaiserecarried on in 
Great Britain and in other countries. Read it and 
enjoy it!° 

His Last Bow Conan Doyle calls it, but let us 
pray that it may be the first of a new series of stories 
featuring Sherlock Holmes, the greatest character of 
detective fiction—a series that may once more thrill, 
grip and delight millions of readers all over the world 
with those remarkable and singular powers with which 
he used to charm, fascinate and enthrall us in the past. 
Let us hope that there may come a time—preferably 
in the near future—when fresh thrills, fresh joy and 
fresh excitement may once more pervade the reading 
world from the wonderful and marvellous pen of Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle! ® 


By 
WK Ae 


“Beet Mr. Sherlock Holmes with Adieux! 


CHAPTER VII. 
MR. JOHN THORNDYKE. 


_ Brrore we pass on to the consideration of R. Austin 

Freeman’s well-known creation, Professor Thorndyke, 
we think it will be of interest to our readers,if we give 
briefly Mr. Freeman’s views on detective fiction, and 
accordingly we proceed to supply the same as fol- 
lows :— 

“In the Conventional Detective Story the interest is 
made to focus on the question “ Who did it?” The 
identity of the criminal is a secret that is jealously 
guarded up to the very end of the book, and its dis- 
closure forms the final climax. 

This I have always regarded as somewhat of a mis- 
take. In real life, the identity of the criminal is a ques- 
tion of supreme importance for practical reasons; but 
in fiction, where no such reasgns exist, I conceive the in- 
terest of the reader to be engaged chiefly by the demon- 
stration of unexpected consequences of simple actions, 
of unsuspected causal connections, and by the evolution 
of an ordered train of evidence from a mass of facts ap- 
parently incoherent and unrelated. The reader’s curi- 
osity is concerned not so much with the question, ‘Who 
did it?’ as with the question “How was the discovery 
achieved? ” That is to say, the ingenious reader is in- 
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terested more in the intermediate action than in the ulti- 
mate result. 

Would it be possible to write a detective story in 
which from the outset the reader was taken entirely in- 
to the author’s confidence, was made an actual witness 
of the crime and furnished with every fact that could 
possibly be used in its detection? Would there be any 
story left when the reader had all the facts? I believe 
that there would.” 

The above extract clearly reveals the originality of 
this great writer. Although it is comparatively recent 
since Professor Thorndyke came into exi8tence, still he 
has gained a great popularity. The peculiar construc- 
tion of his stories is bound to strike the reader, and 
this departure from the conventional methods of de- 
tective fiction has created an extraordinary interest in 
his works. 'To keep within the bounds of possibility, 
to make the story as far as possible an exact picture 
of life, to take the reader entirely into his confidence, 
to be clear, logical, concise and lucid in description 
and details, and finally to be as original and scientific as 
possible are some of those attributes peculiar to Mr. 
Freeman, and which rank him as one of the greatest 
writers of detective romance of our time. 

In giving to the world his immortal creation, Mr. 
Freeman was guided by many things—chief of which, 
as we shall see by a perusal of his great stories, are 
the application of science to the detection of crime, 
the necessity of minute observation and deduction, the 
employment of experts in the investigation of crime, 
the necessity of right action and the following up of 
clues without the least possible Relay. Professor 
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Thorndyke possesses all those rare qualities which 
qualify a great detective. Endowed by Nature with a 
patience inexhaustive, a courage indomitable, a tact as 
marvellous as 1t was ingenious, his methods of investi- 
gation are scientific, precise and logical. Like Holmes, 
he lays special stress upon sifting the data presented 
to him, and of extracting from a mass of apparently 
incoherent and conflicting information those essentials 
which may be of use to him in his investigation. 
Methodical as he is, Thorndyke always carried with 
him his ‘* Green-Case ” which had all the necessary in- 
struments wlfich could be of use to him in clearing up 
any mystery. From his high-power microscope to 
miniature test-tubes, the case was unique in its own 
way. ‘There was hardly anything in it which could 
not be of some assistance to him in some way or other.. 
Besides, he had probably the largest collection of hairs 
in the world, and as to other microscopical objects of 
medico-legal interest, such as dust and mud from differ- 
ent localities and from special industries and manu- 
factures, fibres, food-products and drugs, etc., his 
collection was certainly unique. His vast collections 
were of great use to him in his practice, and by refer- 
ence to his specimens, he obtained the most unexpected 
evidence. He said that he, was convinced that the 
microscope was the sheet-anchor of the medical jurist. 
In the person of Dr. Christopher Jervis, Thorndyke 
possessed a brilliant Watson. Himself a man of vast 
experience and profound knowledge, Jervis was typical 
of a steadfast, cool-headed and energetic doctor. He 
possessed the rare quality of preserving silence, and 
thus Thorndyke had implicit faith and trust in him. 
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_ There were very few cases indeed which came to 'Thorn- 
dyke in whose solution Jervis had not assisted. 

Mr. Freeman divides his cases, as a general rule, 
into two parts—the first being a narrative of the inci- 
dents leading up to and following that of a particular 
crime. Here, the reader is taken entirely into his con- 
fidence, and he is made an actual witness of the crime, 
and is therefore familiar with every detail of the case. 
In fact, the reader knows everything, whereas the de- 
tective knows nothing. The second part is always a 
narration by Dr. Jervis who explains the whole proce- 

dure of the case taken up by Thorndyke. He tells us 
of the var®us steps and the different clues by which 
Thorndyke solves a mystery. This depends entirely 
upon the well-known fact that every crime leaves be- 
hind it some clue or other, although the criminal is 
convinced that he leaves behind no trace of his work. 
Thorndyke, like Hoimes, looks for clues where they 
are least expected. In doing this, he very often steals 
a march upon the blunt and narrow Officials who per- 
sist in being led away by superficial evidences. Again, 
like Holmes, Thorndyke follows a chain of purely 
scientific reasoning and deduction, thus building up a 
chain of evidence in which every link rings true and 
sound. There is no loopksle through which the crimi- 
nal could escape. 

Out of the five stories contained in The Singing 
Bone, four are of the type in which the plot is divided 
into two distinct parts: the first being the mechanism 
of crime, and the second the mechanism of detection. 
The fifth story, namely, The Old, Lag, . ics of the” gone 
ventional type. But this departure does not; in any” 
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way, reduce either the interest or the merit of the 
story. Being in many respects identical with the 
famous Hornby Case or The Red Thumb Mark as the 
newspapers called it, we have elsewhere treated the 
latter at some length in order to show what was cer- 
tainly a unique experience in the chequered career of 
Thorndyke. 

The Case of Oscar Brodski is the first on which 
Thorndyke was engaged. A certain Mr. Silas Hickler 
of a shady reputation was one of those gentlemen who 
live comfortably on the income derived by the “ gentle 
art of burglary.” One dark evening, Mr. Oscar Brod- 
ski, a well-known diamond merchant, happened to 
pass by the house of Hickler, who invites him to take 
some refreshments as there was plenty of time to catch 
the train by which both Hickler and Brodski wished 
to travel. Hickler recognises Brodski, but the latter 
fails to do so. Silas realizes that his companion had 
on his person diamonds worth some thousands, and the 
temptation to steal them gradually overcomes whatever 
scruples he might have entertained before. Therefore, 
he knocks him down with an iron bar and murders him. 
As the house was deserted, save for the two occupants, 
Hickler had nothing to fear, and he effaces the traces 
of his crime. Nearby, lay the railway line, and towards 
this, Hickler carries the corpse and lays it across the 
rails, in such a manner so as to produce a scene of sui- 
cide or accident. Convinced that no one had seen him at 
his dirty work, Silas feels more at ease, and he walks 
to the station with a load off his shoulders. But, the 
engine-driver perceives the body some distance ahead, 
and he stops the train, but being a goods-train some 
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carriages pass over the body before it is pulled up. 
The corpse which was badly mangled is taken to the 
station in a litter and Hickler is horrified to behold 
once more the result of his crime. Thus ends part One. 

Part Two is related by Dr. Christopher Jervis. 
Thorndyke examines the corpse and learns that it was 
no mere case of suicide or accident, and concludes that 
the man had been murdered. The purse, the pocket- 
book, the reading-glasses, the pocket-knife, the card- 
case, the tobacco-pouch, the cigarette-book and the 
water-mark upon the paper together wath the boots 
and the clothes were all subjected to the closest scru- 
tiny by Bhorndkye. Then he proceeds to the place 
where the body was found lying. He continues 
his search in his usual methodical manner and _ his 
‘ green-case’ renders him invaluable assistance. The 
presence of too much _ glass—the fragments of 
Brodski’s broken lenses plus some other pieces—and 
the absence of the man’s hat, were the last links which 
completed his marvellous chain of reconstructing the 
crime. 'Thorndyke, Dr. Jervis and the police-inspector 
trace the crime to Hickler’s house and there the re- 
mains of Brodski’s hat, which had been torn and burn- 
ed by Silas in his hurry, were found. The case was 
complete—thanks to the wenius of Thorndyke. 

Hickler was arrested as he stepped ashore on the 
Belgian soil, but he contrived on the return voyage to 
elude his guards for an instant as the ship was ap- 
proaching the English Coast, and it was not until 
three days later, when a handcuffed body was cast up 
on the lonely shore of Orfordness that the authorities 
knew of the fate of Silas Hickler. Thus ends a case 
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which is typical of several others in which Thorndyke 
was engaged. 

The story is a striking revelation of the fact that 
in spite of a criminal’s conviction that he leaves be- 
hind no apparent clue of his crime, a scientific de- 
tective can learn much by investigating in a methodical 
and precise manner. 

The case of The Elimination of Mr. Pratt is especi- 
ally interesting because it reveals to us Thorndyke’s 
views on the employment of sleuth-hounds as agents 
of the police. Below is an extract from the story 
which we have quoted at some length, because it will 
clear certain misapprehensions arising out df an igno- 
rance as to the real value of the hounds :— 

“As agents for the detection of crime, I regard 
them as useless. You cannot put a blood-hound in the 
witness-box. You can get no intelligible statement 
from it. If it possesses any knowledge, it has no 
means of communicating it. The fact is that the <n- 
tire system of using bloodhounds for criminal detection 
is based on a fallacy. In the American Plantations 
these animals were used with great success for track- 
ing runaway slaves. But the slave was a known in- 
dividual. All that was required was to ascertain his 
whereabouts. That is not the problem that is pre- 
sented in the detection of a crime. The detective is not 
concerned in establishing the whereabouts of a known 
individual, but in discovering the identity of an wn- 
known individual. And for this purpose bloodhounds 
are useless. ‘They may discover such identity, but 
they cannot communicate their knowledge. If the cri- 
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minal is unknown they cannot identify him; if he is 
known the police have no need of the blood-hound. 

To return to our present case, we have employed 
certain agents—the hounds—with whom we are not 
En Rapport, as the spiritualists would say; and we 
have no ‘medium.? The hound possesses a special 
sense—the olfactory—which in man is quite rudimen- 
tary. He thinks, so to speak, in terms of smell, and 
his thoughts are untranslatable to beings in whom the 
sense of smell is undeveloped. We have presented to 
the hound a knife, and he discovers in it certain odor- 
ous properties in a tract of land and a human indivi- 
dual—Ellise We cannot verify his discoveries or as- 
certain their nature. What remains? All that we can 
say is that there appears to exist some odorous rela- 
tion. We cannot estimate its evidential value or bear- 
ing. All the other ‘ evidence’ is the product of your 
imagination, and that of the general. There is, at 
present, no case against Ellis.” 

The case in question turned rather on the curious 
Norwegian Knife with which the crime had been com- 
mitted than with the arrest of Ellis brought about by 
the trail of the scent followed by the hounds of General 
O’Gorman. As usual, the officials were convinced of 
the guilt of the accused; Put Thorndyke reconstructs 
the whole case in his masterly manner. The various 
steps in the chain of his reasoning bring irresistibly 
to our mind the work of Sherlock Holmes. Every link 
is tested before it is forged into the chain of reasoning, 
thus eliminating every possibility of an omission of 
fact. Left with no other option, the Police had to 
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release Ellis whose innocence was proved beyond the 
shadow of a doubt. 

The extreme deliberation of the murder and the calm 
way in which it was carried out, together with the 
marvellous ingenuity of the criminal, are some of the 
chief characteristics of the story. The disappearance 
of Pembury, the real culprit, was not regretted by 
Thorndyke for reasons which I leave my readers to 
find out. A good example of a story showing the 
value of scientific observation and deduction. 


€ 


CHAPTER VIII. 
“THE SINGING BONE.” 


Tuer case of The Singing Bone is in the original order 
of Mr. Freeman. The story is divided inte two parts. 
Part One deals with The Death on the Girdler. Harry 
Barnett, a guard on the light-house at Girdlers Sand 
was relieved by a man called James Brown. Jeffreys 
was the other guard. Barnett, having broken his leg, 
goes on board the Utopia and Captain Mockett gives 
him a passage home. Left alone by himself, Jeffreys 
ruminates on his past life, and the scene on board the 
quarter-boat on which he had served many years ago 
with the drunken crew and the murderers comes back 
to his mind. One of his ship-mates, Amos Todd by 
name, who had been a witness of the crime turned 
Queen’s evidence and denounced him. Since then, he 
had hidden himself from the great world, and here on 
the light-house he though? that he must continue to 
hide his face not from the law—for his person was 
unknown now that his shipmates were dead—but from 
the partner of his crime. It was a fear of Todd that 
had sent him to the Girdler, a prisoner for life, and 
compelled him to change his original name of Jeffrey 
Rorke to Tom Jeffreys. While he was thus engaged in 


retrospection, he perceives the boat in which Brown 
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was coming to relieve Barnett. The Irony of Fate de- 
creed that Brown should be none other than Amos 
Todd! But Todd does not recognise him at first. On 
being addressed sternly by Jeffreys, Todd recognises 
him, and Jeffreys leaning forward utters with a harsh 
voice, “ Hast thou found me, O mine enemy!” But 
Todd feigns friendship and tells him of his past life. 
After a time, Jeffreys hands him his pipe and ’bacca. 
As it turns out, this proves to be an important clue. 
Todd questions Jeffreys as to the presence or rather 
the absence of Barnett, but on being told that he had 
gone away, Todd becomes greatly alarmed and he 
thinks that to be alone with Jeffreys wat a situation 
full of personal risk and danger. Therefore, he runs 
for his life and is pursued by Jeffreys. A struggle 
ensues in which Todd tries to stab Jeffreys, but the 
latter wards off the blow, and as the fight took place 
on the edge of the Girdler—naturally an extremely 
perilous position—Todd staggers backward a few 
paces along the staging and falls into the water after 
striking a pile in his descent. But, in spite of the 
blow which Todd had received, he was not stunned, 
and he struck out vigorously, uttering short and 
stifled cries for help, but Jeffreys pays no heed and 
allows him to perish. After a few minutes, he gets rid 
of the boat by which Todd had come by sinking it in 
the water and he also throws into the sea T’odd’s chest, 
thus effacing every trace of Todd’s presence. This 
ends Part One, and Part Two is related by Dr. Jervis. 
The body of Todd is washed ashore and is removed by 
the master of a certain trawler who informs Captam 
Grumpass who was in charge of the light-house. As 
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Thorndyke happened to be at that moment with the 
Captain he was asked by him to take up the case and 
he begins his investigations. He examines the wound 
on the back of the man’s head most carefully, followed 
by the closest scrutiny of the things found on the 
person of the dead man. The pipe which had a pecu- 
liar bitten mouth-piece and the difference between the 
tobacco in the dead man’s pouch and in his pipe are 
things which strike him as being very important, and 
he comes to the conclusion that the pipe did not belong 
to him as the dead man had not a single teoth in his 
mouth. They visit the lighthouse and begin to ques- 
tion Jeffreys as to whether he had seen a man named 
Brown in a boat which was coming to relieve Barnett. 
He admits that he did see the boat about half a mile 
distance, but owing to the presence of a thick fog he 
could see no more of the boat. On top of it, comes 
the news that a boat had been seen lying on the dry 
patch of the East Girdler and every indication in it 
pointed to foul play. Thorndyke having examined the 
pile; the pipe and the tobacco of Jeffreys surprises 
him with his reconstruction of the case, and Jeffreys, 
left with no other option, gives in, and the court being 
satisfied with Jeffreys’ explanation, sentences him 
to 18 months’ imprisonment. Captain Grumpass 
frankly admired the work of Thorndyke, and there is 
no doubt that it is one of the best cases which Mr. 
Freeman has written. 

The Man with the Nailed Shoes is a case which 
illustrates, in a very striking manner, the great de- 
ductive and observing faculties of Thorndyke. Every 
step in the chain of his reasoning recall to our mind 
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the methods of Holmes. Im this case, he is presented 
to us in the capacity of a medico-legal expert taking 
up the defence of the accused as a witness. Alfred 
Draper, an “Old Lag” but in fluent circumstances, was 
convicted by the Coroner’s jury of the wilful murder, 
of a certain Mr. Charles Hearn. It appeared that the 
deceased had dined on board the yacht Otter with 
some friends, and he had left the ship at about mid- 
night when he proceeded to walk towards St. Bridget’s 
Bay. A man apparently lying in wait came out and 
stabbed him in the chest causing an almost instan- 
taneous death. The motive for the crime was attri- 
buted to be a personal one, a motive of interest or 
revenge, and the evident deliberateness of the murder 
was fully in accord with the facts brought out at the 
trial. 

It was also observed that around the body of the 
deceased there were several foot-prints as though they 
had been caused by a struggle. The nailed shoes which 
the accused wore tallied apparently with the impres- 
sions in the sand, and accordingly he was arrested by 
Inspector Payne. 

The case against the accused was a very strong one 
and he beseeches the help of Thorndyke who agrees to 
take up the defence. Thrtughout the Coroner’s trial, 
Thorndyke preserved what he was pleased to call (in 
the words of Beaconsfield) ‘‘ A policy of masterly in- 
activity ” which extremely annoyed Dr. Jervis. But 
he was not idle as subsequent events proved. Shut 
up with his laboratory assistant, Polton, who was a 
really capable man, Thorndyke was working up his 
case for the defence. 
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Contrary to the Inspector’s remarks, Thorndyke 
startles the Court by the announcement that the set 
of foot-prints in the sand near the scene of the crime 
had been made at different times! He also made the 
astonishing statement that the impressions were made 
by one and the same individual who had walked back- 
wards and forwards in order to create the impression 
of the presence of two different individuals. In support 
of his evidence, he presents to the Court the various 
plaster-moulds and casts of the foot-prints which he 
had made. He gives a really instructive speech on the 
relation between a man’s height and his stride, and 
also the relation between the depth of his foot-prints 
with the weight of his body. He also demonstrates 
‘that the number of nails present in the ‘ nailed shoes’ 
of the accused was 40, while the nails left by the m- 
pressions in the sand were 41—one too many! Thorn- 
dyke also showed that the photographs of the two 
different impressions, on comparison, did not agree. 
When he calmly tells the court that the deceased had 
been poisoned to death with an over-dose of ‘ Morphia ’ 
and not with the stab in his chest, the case reaches its 
climax. He declared that the wound inflicted on the 
deceased must have been inflicted after his death. The 
absence of a profusion of blood, the nature of the 
wound, and finally the presence of Morphia in the 
stomach of the deceased, all completely bore out the 
statements of Thorndyke. 

On the strength of Thorndyke’s irrefutable evidence, 
Draper was set free. The real culprits, Leach, Pit- 
ford and Jeggard, who were none other than Draper’s 
and Hearn’s old accomplices, took to their heels when 
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they realized that they were cornered. But a Higher 
Judge passed sentence upon them, for they perished 
in the sea while in flight—their yacht having been 
rammed by a trawler. 

The case is parallel, in some respects, to T'he Resi- 
dent Patient of Sherlock Holmes. However, there is 
no doubt that it is one of the greatest and finest 
triumphs of Thorndyke. 


** A shocking crime was discovered yesterday morn- 
ing at the little town of Woldhurst, which lies on the 
branch-line from Hallbury Junction. The discovery 
was made by a porter who was inspecting the carriages 
of the train which had just come in. On opening the 
door of a first class compartment, he was horrified to 
find the body of a fashionably dressed woman stretched 
upon the floor. Medical aid was immediately summon- 
ed, and on the arrival of the divisional surgeon, Dr. 
Morton, it was ascertained that the woman had not 
been dead more than a few minutes. 

The state of the corpse leaves no doubt that a 
murder of a most brutal kind has been perpetrated, 
the cause of death being a penetrating wound of the 
head, inflicted with some pointed implement, which 
must have been used with" terrible violence, since it has 
_ perforated the skull and entered the brain. ‘That rob- 
bery was not the motive of the crime is made clear by 
the fact that an expensively fitted dressing-bag was 
found on the rack, and that the dead woman’s jewel- 
lery, including several valuable diamond rings, was un- 
touched. It is rumoured that an arrest has been made 


by the local police.” 
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- Thus ran the paragraph in newspapers regarding 
what is known as The Case of the Blue Sequin. 

The lady who was found dead in the compartment 
was a Miss Edith Grant who had been formerly an 
artist’s model and who had been employed by Harold 
Stopford—the man who was arrested by the police— 
and who had been on rather too intimate terms with 
her. But Stopford, becoming engaged to another 
lady, desired to regain possession of a Locket contain- 
ing his portrait with the inscription “ Edith, from 
Harold ” which he had given to Miss Grant*®some time 
ago. But she had constantly and firmly refused to 
part with her sowvenir which she evidently held in very 
high esteem. It was alleged that becoming enraged 
with her constant refusal to give up the incriminating 
Locket, Stopford had murdered Miss Edith who was 
the only other occupant of the compartment in which 
he was travelling at the time of the murder. The case 
against young Stopford was made doubly black by the 
finding of the locket in his possession. 'Thorndyke 
proves that the cause of Miss Grant’s death was due 
to no deliberation, but that it was an unfortunate case 
of accident. One by one, the various factors of the 
circumstantial evidence built up against Stopford was 
shattered to pieces by Thorndyke’ s explanations. The 
Blue Sequin found on the foot-board of the unfortu- 
nate car together with the peculiar nature of the 
wound inflicted on Miss Grant’s head form the basis 
of Thorndyke’s reasoning. 'The way in which he traces 
the crime to one of the steers in the possession of Mr. 
Felton, a well-known butcher, ranks as one of the most 
exciting moments of detective fiction. 
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The Stranger’s Latchkey, The Wastrel’s Romance, 
A Message from the Deep Sea, The Anthropologist at 
Large, The Moabite Cipher, are some of the best 
stories of John Thorndyke. They illustrate, in a re- 
markable manner, the peculiar powers of this great 
medico-legal expert and rank among the best stories 
of detective fiction. 


CHAPTER. LX. 
‘6 THE MANDARIN’S PEARL.” 


The Mandarin’s Pearl is a story full of dark and 
sinister plots. It recalls to our mind, in # very vivid 
manner The Adventure of the Fvve Orange Pips, 
although the main theme of the story is different. 
Fred Calverley, a young man of good means was prone 
to indulge in superstitious Beliefs and psychic pheno- 
mena. While on his travels in the Mediterranean, he 
picked up a pear-shaped pearl more than three-quar- 
ter’s of an inch long in Marseilles for the trifling sum 
of £5. On showing the supposed fake pearl, he was 
told that it was worth anything up to £1,000! It 
appeared that the pearl was sold to the curio-dealer 
from whom Fred had bought it, by a sailor who was 
very anxious to get rid of it. However, he did not 
attach any great importance to it at that time. 

After his return to England, he came to live with 
his cousin Alfred with whom was staying a certain 
Captain Raggerton who really was “a bad egg”. He 
and Alfred had heard of the singular experience of 
Fred which took place on board the ship on which he 
was returning to England. After some time, Ragger- 
ton was persuaded by Fred to tell him something which 
they were evidently trying to keep back from him. 
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Raggerton narrates, what was, after all, a highly fab- 
ricated and ingenious story about the theft of the 
pearl which Fred possessed and connected it with the 
story of the Mandarin who was murdered at Canton. 
‘The story being full of a series of murders which had 
taken place under extraordinary circumstances affects 
Fred in a manner which suits the evil purpose of Rag- 
gerton and Alfred. ‘The episode of the *‘ Folding Mir- 
rors’ which opened into the corridor leading to the 
room of Fred and which was devised by Raggerton 
forms the yvasis of the latter part of the story. By 
an ingenious arrangement of the folding mirrors, Rag- 
gerton was able to strike terror into the heart of poor 
Fred who, being naturally nervous and superstitious 
was at his wit’s end. Thorndyke was reluctant to allow 
Fred out of his sight and his fears are soon material- 
ised, for, on the day following Fred’s visit to Thorn- 
dyke’s chambers, he was found hanging from a peg at 
one end of his room. Thorndyke with Dr. Jervis visits 
the scene of the crime. A note containing the follow- 
ing curious message addressed to Mr. Brodrib, his law- 
yer, was found on his dressing-table :— 

‘“‘ He has beckoned to me, and I must go. Good-bye, 
dear old friend.” 

The “ HE” is none other than the mythical Man- 
darin of Raggerton’s fancy and imagination which had 
exercised such a sinister influence on the life of this 
unhappy youth. Thorndyke brings home the crime, 
after a series of brilliant deductions, to Alfred and 
Raggerton. But finding an opportunity the two con- 
spirators sneak out of the house, thus depriving the 
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Law of two of its worst offenders. Such is the tragic 
end of the story of “ The Mandarin’s Pearl.” 

The Aluminium Dagger is a case unique in its own 
way. It is a good illustration of the obtuseness of the 
police-officials, who persist in believing things as they 
appear. A gentleman, Alfred Hartridge, was found 
mysteriously murdered in his room by an aluminium 
dagger which was driven up to the hilt. The wound 
which was on the left side of the back was peculiarly 
penetrating and one which must have caused instan- 
taneous death. The room was locked frogn the inside 
and there was obviously no way of escape. The win- 
dow had a ¢rop of over 40 feet, and there was no pipe 
by which the murderer could have effected either an 
entrance or an exit. The police arrested Edith Curtis, 
the daughter of the brother-in-law of Hartridge, on the 
ground that she was the last person to be seen with the 
deceased and also that she had had a “ tiff ”? with. him. 
The fact that Edith was left-handed and that the 
death-blow must have been inflicted by a left-handed 
person, as the wound showed, were some of those cir- 
cumstantial facts which had placed the unfortunate 
girl in a very serious position. 

Thorndyke bestows a good deal of attention on (1) 
the nature of the wound, €2) the aluminium dagger, 
(3) the position in which the body lay, and he photo- 
graphs the scene of the crime with a special camera 
on a scaled-plate, which, by the way, reminds us of 
the methods of Dr. Hans Gross. He pointed out that 
the house opposite had an excellent view of the rooms 
in which the tragedy had taken place, and as the win- 
dows were open throughout the night the occupants of 
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the house on the other side of the street must, at least 
have seen or heard something. This was a natural 
conclusion, and he commends this to the special atten- 
tion of the inspector. After an inspection of the tra- 
gedy, Thorndyke visits the house opposite, and knocks 
at the door of a certain Mr. Thomas Barlow, commis- 
sion agent, but not finding him, he obtains from his 
son, by a clever ruse, a sample of the note-paper, and 
ink used by him. Back once more in his laboratory, 
Thorndyke demonstrates, much to the astonishment of 
both Dr. Jervis and Inspector Badger that the decea- 
sed was killed by an aluminium dagger shot from the 
barrel of a gun from the room of Barlow, preving there- 
by the innonence of Miss Curtis. Barlow was none other 
than Leonard Wolfe, the man who was to have inherit- 
ed the bulk of Hartridge’s fortune. He was arrested, 
but he evaded the Law by committing suicide with a 
large-bore Derringer pistol. The case is reminiscent 
of The Adventure of the Empty House of Sherlock 

Holmes’ fame. | 

The longest and one of the best stories of Thorndyke 
is The Red Thumb Mark. This story is remarkable 
because of its great instructive features. Briefly 
stated, it is as follows :— 

A certain Mr. John Horaby who was the head of a 
big firm of Metallurgists and gold and silver refiners, 
had two nephews Reuben and Walter Hornby respec- 
tively. Both of these young men held positions of 
trust and responsibility in the office, so much so that 
Mr. Hornby handed over the keys of the safe to either 
of his nephews when he was unable to attend the office. 
It so happened one day, that Mr. Hornby received a 
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small parcel of uncut diamonds worth nearly £30,000, 
sent over to him from South Africa by a well-known 
customer. Mr. Hornby locked the parcel up in the 
office-safe as he was unable to place it in a safety 
deposit-vault. The following morning, on opening the 
safe Hornby discovered—greatly to his astonishment 
and alarm—that the parcel of diamonds had been sto- 
len overnight! A couple of drops of blood were found - 
on the bottom of the safe together with some bloody 
smears on a piece of paper. In addition, a remark- 
ably clear imprint of a thumb in blood was also dis- 
covered. On comparison, it was identified as being that 
of Reuben Wornby. Thus a prima facie evidence 
against poor Reuben was established which naturally 
led to his arrest. The counsel for the prosecution was 
more than convinced of the guilt of the accused, and 
was calmly looking forward to his conviction. During 
the course of the trial, Messrs. Singleton and Nash, 
the official finger-print experts unanimously declared 
that the thumb-print found in the safe was indentical 
in every respect with that of Reuben. They said that 
no mistake could be possible as the finger-print evi- 
dence was infallible. This put Mr. and Mrs. Hornby 
and Miss Juliet Gibson, the relations of the accused 
into a state of indescribable anxiety and consterna- 
tion. But, Thorndyke tried to console and encourage 
them, telling them that Science would rescue Reuben. 
In the course of his evidence, Thorndyke startles the 
court by declaring that the incriminating imprint of 
the thumb was really a forgery, placed there with the 
sole and sinister object of fixing the crime on to Reu- 
ben. He said that there was nothing easier to forge 
4 
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than a finger-print. The finger-print, far from being 
a piece of infallible evidence, he said, was really a 
factor which needed careful verification and corrobo- 
ration. In support of his arguments, he demonstrates 
before the court the ingenious process by which finger- 
prints could be forged. Thus he makes two sets of 
finger-prints—one set composed of real imprints from 
the left thumb of Reuben Hornby, while the other from 
a metal-block containing Reuben’s thumb impres- 
sion. ‘The latter being identical in every respect with 
the former no visible distinction could be made. He 
gives these to the finger-print experts and asks them 
to separate the genuine from the false. ‘They examine 
the copies most carefully and minutely, and after a 
careful deliberation point out those that appeared to 
them to be genuine and those that seemed false. The 
judge and the jury are both baffled, because the evi- 
dence of the experts were quite wrong in every in- 
stance, thus proving beyond doubt Thorndyke’s con- 
tention that it was simply impossible to differentiate — 
between two sets of genuine and false imprints. He 
declared that the forger himself cannot tell his own 
forgery from the genuine even when they are placed 
side by side, thus showing the impunity and the safety 
with which finger-prints could be forged. As is obvi- 
ous, this clearly knocks the bottom out of the theory 
of finger-print indentification. Galton’s works on 
Dactylography and his so-called irrefutable theories 
have, according to Mr. Freeman, received a blow of such 
a vast magnitude that it is doubtful whether his system 
of finger-print identification will ever regain its lost 
reputation. With a single blow he shattered to pieces 
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the circumstantial evidence against Reuben, and he is 
set free—much to the delight of his friends. The real 
criminal turns out to be his cousin Walter, the ingeni- 
ous and scientific criminal who attempted even to mur- 
der Thorndyke because of the incriminating evidence 
which he possessed. However, he manages to elude the 
clutches of the police by disappearing mysteriously on 
Ludgate Hill. To Thorndyke and his able friends be- 
long the credit of bringing to a successful end one of the 
most mysterious and exciting cases. To Dr. Jervis fell 
the happy task of becoming the husband of Miss Gib- 
son, the heroine of the drama, with whom hé fell in love 
with as much passion as our good dear old Dr. Watson 
had done with Miss Mary Morston of The Great Agra 
Treasure fame. 

This case brings to our mind The Old Lag. Frank 
Belfield, an ‘cld lag’ was arrested on a charge of 
wilful murder and larceny. The evidence against him 
was purely circumstantial, and it was therefore treated 
with great reserve and caution by Thorndyke. The 
finger-prints on the window-pane of the scene of the 
crime were identical with those of Belfield. This damn- 
ing piece of evidence, in the eyes of the police at any 
rate, was sufficient to prove his guilt. Thorndyke how- 
ever, proves that it is not necessarily true that a man 
should have been present at a certain place at a certain 
time because his finger-prints happened to be there. 
He obtains Belfield’s freedom by explanations similar 
.to those of The Red Thumb Mark. Thus he proves 
Belfield’s innocence. 

Among the other well-known works of Mr. Freeman 
may be mentioned, The Eye of Osiris, The Silent 
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Witness, The Mystery of 31 New Inn, The Unwilling 
Adventurer, The Great Portrait Mystery etc. No one 
should miss reading these as they portray, in a very 
vivid manner, the genius of one of the greatest novel- 
ists of the present day. 

In Thorndyke, Mr. Freeman has found one of those 
immortal characters who are presented to the world 
but rarely by writers of fiction, and it is they who 
are responsible for many a pleasant and instructive 
hour spent in a comfortable corner, thus breaking the 
monotony of every-day existence. There is no doubt 
that the reader will add the record of the triumphs of 
Thorndyke to those of Sherlock Holmes. 
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CHAPTER X. 


MR. CRAIG KENNEDY. 


To most of my readers, I am sure, she name of 
Craig Kennedy is not unfamiliar. ‘Those persons who 
are regulaf picture-goers may have had an opportu- 
nity of seeing him and his wonderful adventures in 
The Exploits of Elaine series in 72 parts shown by 
the Elphinstone Bioscope here a couple of years ago. 
The screen-version of Arthur B. Reeve’s most famous 
works did justice to the wonderful ingenuity and 
cleverness of this remarkable man who has taken the 
world by storm. Before I propose to give a brief 
sketch of the scientific work of Craig Kennedy and the 
tremendous popularity which he has won as the latest 
creation of fiction as that of a scientific detective, I 
intend to delineate briefly Craig Kennedy’s theories, 
and the interesting convérsation which he had with 
Jameson on the subject of crime and its detection. 


CRAIG KENNEDY’S THEORIES. 


“It has always seemed strange to me that no one 
has ever endowed a professorship in criminal science 
in any of our large universities,” 
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“Craig Kennedy laid down his evening paper and 
filled his pipe with my tobacco. In college we had 
roomed together, had shared everything, even poverty, 
and now that Craig was a Professor of Chemistry and 
I was on the staff of The Star, we had continued the 
arrangement. Prosperity found us in a rather neat 
bachelor apartment on the Heights, not far from the 
University.” 

*¢ Why should there be a chair in Criminal Science? ” 
I remarked argumentatively, settling back in my chair. 
“I have done my turn at police headquarters report- 
ing, and I can tell you, Craig, it’s no place for a col- 
lege professor. Crime is just crime. And’‘as for dea- 
ling with it, the good detective is born and bred to it. 
College professors for the psychology of the thing, 
yes, for the detection of it they are useless.” 

“On the contrary,” replied Kennedy, his clean-cut 
features betraying an earnestness which I knew indi- 
cated that he was leading up to something important, 
‘there is a distinct place for science in the detection 
of crime. On the Continent, they are far in advance 
of us in that respect. We are mere children beside a 
dozen crime-specialists in Paris whom I could name.” 

“Yes, but where does the college professor come 
in?” I asked, rather doubtfully. 

‘You must remember, Walter,” he pursued, warm- 
ing up to his subject, “ that it’s only within the last 
ten years or so that we have had the really practical 
college professor who could do it. The silk-stockinged 
vairety is out of date now. To-day it is the college 
professor who is the arbitrator in labour disputes, who 
reforms our currency, who heads our tariff commis- 
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sions and conserves our farms and forests. We have 
professors of everything—why not professors of 
crime? ” 

Still, as I shook my head dubiously, he hurried on 
to clinch his point. ‘ Colleges have gone a long way 
from the old ideal of pure culture. They have got 
down to solving the hard facts of life-—pretty nearly 
all, except one. They still treat crime in the old way, 
study its statistics and pore over its causes and the 
theories of how it can be prevented. But as for run- 
ning the criminal himself down, scientifically, relent- 
lessly—bah! we hav’nt made an inch of progress.” 

* Doubéless you will write a thesis on this most in- 
teresting subject,” I suggested, “and let it go at 
that.” 

** No, I am serious,” he replied, determined for some 
reason or other to make a convert of me. ‘I mean 
exactly what I say. I am going to apply science to 
the detection of crime, the same sort of methods by 
which you trace out the presence of a chemical, or run 
an unknown germ to earth. And before I have gone 
far, I am going to enlist Walter Jameson as an aide. 
I think I shall need you in my business.” 

** How do I come in? ” 

* Well, for one thing, you will get a scoop, a coup— 
whatever you call it in that newspaper jargon of 
yours.” 

“T smiled in a sceptical way, such as newspaper men 
are wont to affect toward a thing until it is done— 
after which we make a wild scramble to exploit it.” 


“Nothing more on the subject passed between us 
for several days.” 
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How far he succeeds in this can only be determined 
by a perusal of those great works which demonstrate 
clearly the triumphs of modern science over crime. 

Just as Sherlock Holmes, the master-thinker and 
criminologist, had his ubiquitous and ever-faithful 
Watson, likewise did Kennedy have in the person of 
Walter Jameson of The Star an ever-useful companion 
and chronicler. 

We are introduced to Craig Kennedy in The Silent 
Bullet. In this case, Kennedy for the first time clearly 
shows that with the proper use and handling of scienti- 
fic weapons, a modern detective can relentlessly run 
down the most dangerous and clever criminal. This 
case is almost unique in its features. A man, Kerr 
Parker, by name is seated at a table with several other 
gentlemen. Suddenly he rises, clutches the air as if 
for support and then falls on the floor with a bullet 
in the back of his neck. No one present there heard 
the shot, and yet the man was killed by an invisible 
and noiseless bullet—hence the ‘ Silent Bullet.2 How 
Kennedy solves the mystery is well told by Jameson. 

The case of The Air Pirate found Kennedy employ- 
ing some singular little instruments. By the help and 
use of the Ultra-Violet Ray and the Triple Mirror he 
obtained some very useful informations. This was of 
the greatest importance in clearing up the mystery 
that surrounded the elusive criminal. He also employ- 
ed a quick-firing gun to run down the criminal who was 
popularly known in the under-world as Aquaero. 

In The House Boat Mystery, Kennedy intercepted 
and recorded some very important wireless messages 
by employing Marconi’s Radio-Telephone in connec- 
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tion with phonographic records and a small Micro- 
phone. The information which he thus collected led 
ultimately to the clearing up of the mystery that sur- 
rounded the murder of the well-known and beautiful 
Mrs. Edwards. 

In the case of The Curio Shop, Kennedy employs the 
starch-test discovered by Professor Reichert of the 
University of Pennsylvania to prove that a well-known 
archaeologist was murdered by being shot at by a 
poisoned dart containing the terrible Aconite Poison. 
He also radiographs a certain important*letter, which 
means that he reads the letter without opening it! 
This he accomplishes by means of a certain type of 
powerful X-rays devised recently by a _ well-known 
German scientist. 

The case of the Radium Robber offers almost a 
singular experience in the varied career of Craig 
Kennedy. An ultra-modern cracksman made away 
with a few grains of radium worth over a couple of 
hundred thousand dollars. Kennedy uses a curious 
little instrument called a Spinthariscope that resem- 
bled an abbreviated microscope, also a Radioscope to 
detect any body or thing that may be suspected to 
be radio-active. He captures the criminal red-handed 
by having him asphyxiated by the very safe which he 
was trying to rob. 

The case of the Germ Letter is a story of a master- 
criminal’s plot to blackmail a certain wealthy lady. 
One of the most remarkable features of the case is this 
that Kennedy employs what he calls an “ artificial kid- 
ney ” which consisted of about 32 tubes, each about 
16 inches long with S turns like a minute radiator. It 
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was altogether not over a cubic foot in size and en- 
closed in a glass cylinder. He employed this rather 
complicated apparatus in purifying the poisoned blood 
of Buster, the pet-dog of Mrs. Blake. This system of 
the vivi-diffusion of blood is really something that is 
worth knowing. But then, Craig Kennedy was not only 
a great scientific detective, but also an eminent pro- 
fessor of chemistry, and to him, the mysteries of 
modern medical treatment were like so many little in- 
teresting problems of Euclid which he knew by heart. 

Once Kenhedy employed an Oxy-acetylene blow-pipe 
to cut down a massive Steel Door, one foot thick, 
which barred his and the police’s way to the notorious 
gambling joint of the Vesper Club, one of the worst 
social functions of New York City. Once inside, Ken- 
nedy rounded up the fashionable gamblers, and to 
their great amazement and anger, he revealed the 
marvellous little tricks employel by the owner of the 
** Joint ” to cheat and ruin the players. All the gamb- 
ling tables, especially those of Roulette had been cun- 
ningly ** wired ” by tiny electro-magnet wires and elec- 
trically controlled! The result was that the “ ope- 
rator ” made it simply impossible for the players to 
win. Under a false show of fair-play the public had 
long been duped out of their money by Senator Dan- 
field, a gentleman-crook who ran the “ Joint.” 

In the Adventure of the Poisoned Pen, Kennedy 
showed a remarkable knowledge of “ invisible and sym- 
pathetic ” inks. This special knowledge enabled him 

to trace a foul murder to a most cunning and astute 
person who would undoubtedly have enjoyed the free- 
dom of the law but for Kennedy’s damning piece of 
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evidence against him, and which ultimately led to his 
conviction and doom. 

Another volume entitled The Dream Doctor also 
contains some very fine detective yarns. The best 
stories, however, are firstly the clearing up of the 
mysterious murder of the famous actress, Blanch 
Blaisdell, that took place in the well-known establish- 
ment of the Novella Beauty Parlor. No clue was 
obvious to the police and the motive for the crime also 
was not forthcoming. Kennedy clears the mystery 
after a series of brilliant demonstratiqns. It is a 
great story! 

The se®ond thrilling story is that of a gang of 
plotters known as The Red Brotherhood of the Bal- 
kans. It is a political story concerning the diplo- 
matic affairs of the Near East, and has many tense 
moments. How Craig effects the arrest and capture 
of Professor Kumanova, one of the cleverest scientific 
criminals who ever lived, makes one of the supremest 
moments of detective fiction. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“THE GREEN CURSE.” 


Fottowine closely upon this, Kennedy was engaged 
on the sensational case of The Green Curse, a story of 
dare-devil plots and cunning schemes. In this case 
Kennedy employs an Optophone devised by ‘Dr. Four- 
nier d’Albe, Lecturer on Physics at the Birmingham 
University. 

This ingenious little instrument translates Light into 
Sound and allows us to hear what we cannot see! It 
was originally invented to aid the blind, but Craig uses 
it to his immense satisfaction in capturing the criminal. 
The Optophone translates light into sound by means 
of that wonderful little element, Seleniwm, which in 
darkness is a poor conductor of electricity, but in light 
a good conductor. 

We do not think it would be inopportune for us 
here to point out that the Optophone which Craig 
Kennedy so successfully employed in this case is a 
reality. We give below an extract from The Illustra- 
ted London News of September 7, 1918, and we hope 
that it will be of interest to our readers :— 

“ The Optophone is an instrument for enabling the 
blind to read by ear, by a delicate apparatus that 
makes each letter record a different sound, conveyed 
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to the reader through ear-pieces similar to a telephone- 
receiver. This is done by means of Seleniwm which 
has the remarkable property of responding electrically 
to every change in the light falling upon it. The 
Optophone was invented by Dr. E. E. Fournier d’Albe, 
late Lecturer in Physics in the Universities of Birmin- 
gham and the Punjab. It is now exhibited at the 
British Scientific Products Exhibition, at King’s Col- 
lege, Strand.” 

For further particulars regarding its mechanism 
and operation, the reader is kindly referred to the 
article “‘ Ear-Reading for the Blind” which appeared 
in the above paper on September 7. 

One of the greatest cases on which Kennedy was ever 
engaged was the mysterious murder of the butler of 
Mr. Emery Pitts, a steel magnate. No motive for the 
crime was forthcoming. Craig tells us that the man 
was killed by a Behr bulletless gun, which instead of 
shooting a bullet shot out a sharp and piercing blade 
of steel. The body was discovered in the well-fitted 
and scientific kitchen of Mr. Pitts. By means of the 
Hemoglobin principle of Drs. Reichert and Brown of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Kennedy distinguishes 
the various spots of blood found in the kitchen from 
being human and animal*blood. A course of scientific 
investigation leads to the capture of Dr. Lord, Pitt’s 
own physician, the man who substituted the Elixir of 
Life prescribed by him for his patient in the day time 
for The Toxin of Death at night. Thus the mystery 
surrounding the inexplicable illness of Mr. Pitts and 
the murder of his butler is cleared up in the most 
dramatic manner. 
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Did any one ever hear of a man stealing the blood 
of another? I do not think so. Imagine a human 
vampire sucking the blood of another! ‘The sensation 
is not at all pleasant, to be sure, and yet this is pre- 
cisely what happened in the case of Cushing, an enter- 
prising young inventor. I cannot very well relate the 
story here, but I can only say this that by an amazing 
process of his investigation which necessitated the 
practical employment of a moving-picture depicting 
a person’s blood infected by the germs of typhoid, 
Kennedy at ‘ast traces the crime to Dr. Harris, the 
human vampire, who tried to exchange his own fever- 
stricken blood with that of the pure and hedithy blood 
of young Cushing, but failed in the attempt, the failure 
leading to Cushing’s death. A great story without a 
doubt ! 

The Submarine Mystery is one of the best stories 
of Craig Kennedy. In fact, it is closely allied with 
some of the recent navals secrets brought to light in 
this World-war. I presume my readers might have read 
of the recent operations on the Belgian Coast of the 
German crewless craft of patrol boats. The facts 
that came out then astonished most of us. But, those 
who had already read this story were not surprised. 
Because, in this case we arettold of a really remark- 
able naval discovery known as the Science of Telauto- 
matics and which owes its perfection to the various 
attempts of Wilson and Gardner in England, of 
Roberts in Australia, of Wirth and Lirpa in Germany, 
of Gabet in France, of Tesla, Edison, Sims and the 
younger Hammond of the United States of America. 
No doubt the Germans employed this discovery as the 
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principle controlling their wireless and crewless crafts. 
Kennedy uses the Andion, a wireless-detector, in this 
case, and thwarts the attempts of Nordheim, a German 
Spy, who tried to make away with some important 
naval documents, and of two other Japanese spies also 
who failed in their attempts to destroy Captain Shir- 
ley’s automatically-controlled submarine. It is a uni- 
que story—as fascinating as it is scientific! 

To those of my readers who have already honoured 
me with a perusal of a former article of mine entitled 
The Cinema as a Means of Education, the fact that 
Kennedy once employed the X-ray Movies to photo- 
graph theeinternal organs of a certain Mr. Montague 
Phelps who was believed to have died, but who really 
was under the wonderful influence of ‘* Suspended Ani- 
mation,” will not come as a surprise. His application 
of this wonderful branch of cmematography did much 
towards clearing up the mysterious case of Mr. Phelps 
and his wife. On another occasion, Kennedy uses the 
cinematograph in conjunction with Einthoven’s String 
Galvanometer when he subjected several persons to a 
‘“* Psychophysical” test. The results obtained were 
simply marvellous and it is a startling revelation about 
the possibilities of aa and Kinemato- 
radiography, 

Once Kennedy with fe marvellous knowledge of 
science, especially of toxicology snatched a man actu- 
ally out of the jaws of death. A certain man named 
Sandford Godwin had been condemned to death con- 
victed on circumstantial evidence that he had poisoned 
to death his adoptive parent and benefactor, Parker 
Godwin. The poison in question was said to have been 
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Cone. The motive brought out at the inquest 
showed that Sandford-Godwin was to have inherited 
the old man’s property and money bequeathed to him 
by old Parker’s First Will. But the discovery of a 
Second Will a few weeks after, left Sandford almost 
penniless, the bulk of the fortune going to his other 
relatives. Mrs. Godwin had implicit trust and faith in 
her husband—a faith which nothing could shake. 
Kennedy exerted his full powers, sparing nothing as a 
man’s life hung in the balance, and after several suc- 
cessful chemical experiments, he conclusively proved 
that the poisoning—although undoubtedly by Conine 
—was purely a matter of accident and not:the result 
of any premeditation. He showed that the poison had 
accumulated in the body several days after Parker’s 
death, a fact which left the jury with no other option 
except to release the prisoner immediately. No fee, 
however great, could have been more welcome to Ken- 
nedy than the moving sight which he witnessed of the 
reunion of the once doomed man and his wife. |The 
story from the beginning to the end has a grip on the 
mind and feelings of the reader which no pen can 
describe. Read it and enjoy it! 

In the case of the Electro-Magnetic Gun Kennedy 
does some remarkable pieca of detective work. An 
American inventor, Fortescue by name, had devised an 
ingenious little gun that was remarkable because at was 
noiseless, flashless, smokeless, powderless and of tre- 
mendous power. The plans of the gun are gone, and 
he himself murdered under most mysterious circum- 
stances. Kennedy rounds up the Group, a sort of 
murder syndicate, in the most thrilling manner. 
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In connection with the aforesaid Electro-Magnetic 
Gun it will be of interest to our readers to learn that 
a monster EHlectro-Magnetic Gun has been recently 
patented in America by Professor Kristian Birkeland, 
a Swede. It was claimed that the gun could hurl 19 in. 
shells by the operation of electro-magnetic force, which 
would be noiseless and smokeless. (Daily Chronicle). 
This clearly shows that a knowledge of the possibility 
of the use of a gun of this type has been prevalent for 
some time past in America, and obviously Mr. Reeve 
made use of it in his story. e 

Among his other well-known masterpieces may be 
mentioned the case of The Dead Line, The Devil Wor- 
shippers, The Happy Dust, The Family Skeleton, The 
Sex Control, The Scientific Cracksman, The Deadly 
Tube, The Dream Doctor, The Seismograph Adven- 
ture, The Spontaneous Combustion, The Black Hand 
and T'he Artificial Paradise. 


CHAPTER XII. 


“THE DIAMOND MAKER.” 


Tue sudden death and the strange robbery of the 
safe of Mr. Solomon Morovitch, a Maiden Lane Jewel- 
ler, puzzled not only the police but alse the Great 
Eastern Life Insurance Company where Morovitch had 
a policy of 1,000,000 Dollars, and Mrs. Solomon was 
the beneficiary. It appeared that Morovitch returned 
home late one night, apparently from his office, in a 
very weakened, almost a semi-conscious state. The 
family physician, Dr. Thornton, diagnosed the case as 
being an acute attack of the congestion of the lungs 
similar to a sudden attack of pneumonia. Shortly 
afterwards—in spite of Thornton’s employment of 
Oxygen—Morovitch passed away. Next morning, his 
junior partner, Kahan, on going to the office discover- 
ed that the huge safe made of Chrome steel had been 
rifled and that diamonds worth some thousands had 
been stolen. Everybody seemed at a loss. Kennedy was 
engaged by the Insurance Company to clear the mys- 
tery. He finds that a great hole had been made 
through the top of the safe enough to admit a person’s 
foot. It was made by using Thermit, as Kennedy later 
on explained. | 
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On consulting the engagement-list of Morovitch, 
Kennedy learns that Morovitch had made an appoint- 
ment on the day of his death with Henri Poissan, a 
French electrician. On making further enquiries, he 
finds that Poissan claimed to have made a discovery 
of making artificial diamonds out of pure carbon in an 
electric furnace—hence T'he Diamond Maker. 

Accordingly, Craig and Walter pay him a visit— 

Walter assuming the role of a son of Mr. T. Pierpont 
_ Spencer, a wealthy banker. Poissan proceeds to make 
artificial diamonds apparently out of pure Amorphous 
carbon, gving Kennedy an elaborate explanation of his 
work. But Kennedy exposes his treachery in a very 
striking manner; whereupon Poissan and his assistant 
become savagely indignant. Poissan dashes some water 
on the hot and blazing electrodes which produces 
Cyanogen gas, in order to murder Kennedy and Jame- 
son, as he had done Morovitch. But, Kennedy was 
more than a match for him, and in a few minutes Pois- 
san finds himself at bay. But, even at the last mo- 
ment, he revenges himself by plunging the priceless 
Morovitch diamonds into the furnace where they are 
soon reduced to ashes. 

Thus ends the story of the Diamond Maker which 
is fairly replete with thrills® and excitement. 

The Terror wm the Air is doubly interesting because 
it was not only a unique experience in the remarkable 
career of Kennedy, but it also deals with one of those 
complex problems of Aerodynamics which has en- 
gaged the attention of experts for many years. An 
enthusiastic inventor and an expert aviator as he was, 
Charles Norton, was trying to balance himself in his 
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biplane and remain motionless in the air. This, he 
said, would be possible if he succeeded in perfecting 
his Gyroscope. Two of his assistants, Browne and 
Herrick, were killed while trying to remain motionless, 
and Norton resolved to fly himself and compete for 
the Brooks Prize. Kennedy takes up the case. He 
persuades Norton not to fly with the Gyroscope, but 
in vain. Norton was firm in his resolve, and nothing 
could “budge” him. He goes up, but at the last 
moment, he fails and crashes to earth. Fortunately, 
he escapes’ serious injuries. 

The next day, Norton again goes up, but this time 
equipped with a lead sheet-protector given to him by 
Kennedy who instructs him about its use. Craig also 
employs an Ondometer which tells us of the direction 
and something of the magnitude of the Hertzian Waves 
used in wireless. No mishap occurs this time, and 
Norton was able to remain motionless in the air for 
71% minutes, although the Brooks Prize called for only 
5, Consequently, Norton wins the prize which he so 
richly deserved. Lamar was caught in his nefarious 
work of attempting to murder Norton as he had done 
his two previous and brave assistants. With his cap- 
ture, the ‘ Terror in the Air’ comes to an end. 

The case of The Bactefiological Detective is unique 
in many respects. A wealthy Southern California Oil 
magnate, Jim Bisbee, dies suddenly of typhoid fever 
at the private hospital of Dr. Bell. This, in itself, does 
not seem to be very remarkable; but when one learns 
that one’s entire household is stricken with the fever, 
one naturally becomes anxious and suspicious, and the 
case of poor Miss Eveline Bisbee was enough to in- 
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spire pity and sympathy. No cause of the epidemic 
was forthcoming, nor the source of the fever was 
known. Kennedy investigates and finds that the source 
of infection lay in the person of the cook, Bridget 
Fallon, a notorious woman who had contracted typhoid 
very badly, and who was in the employ of Dr. Leslie, 
the master-criminal. Being a bacteriological expert, 
he had been instrumental for the murder of Mr. Bisbee 
and other innocent men. Kennedy drives home the 
conviction of his crime after subjecting several persons 
to a psycho-physical test in his laborator?; but the 
knowledge of his guilt was too much for the weak heart 
of Leslie who dies as his aneurism bursts during 
the test. His death leaves Eveline Bisbee free, and she 
comes into her own, much to everybody’s satisfaction. 

Another volume entitled The Diamond Queen also 
contains some very fine stories. The best of these are 
The Diamond Queen, A Master Poison, Under the 
Rays, The Demon Engine, The Sixth Sense, The 
Cancer House and The Voodoo Mystery. The Evil 
Eye is evidently an abridged version of a much longer 
story entitled T'he Gold of the Gods which is a sepa- 
rate volume in itself. The story deals with the exist- 
ence of certain buried treasures in Peru which was 
known as Peje grande or ‘*the big fish” and is con- 
nected historically with the past grandeur and civili- 
sation of the ancient Aztecs. But, the thing that puz- 
zles most the present writer is the fact that the villain 
in The Evil Eye is depicted as being Senor Mendoza’s 
partner, Lockwood, the American soldier of fortune, 
and the man who was slowly poisoning to death the 

Spaniard in order to rob him of his legitimate share 
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of the peje grande; whereas, in The Gold of the Gods, 
Professor Allan Norton, the well-known archaeologist 
—the man in the background and the evil genius— 
turns out to be the real culprit. In every other re- 
spect, the two stories are absolutely identical. We 
cannot account for this significant difference and 
neither our readers, we are afraid, can shed much light 
on a thing which is likely to remain an enigma, unless 
Mr. Reeve comes forward with an explanation. How- 
ever, as both the stories are extremely fascinating we 
strongly sdvise our readers not to miss either. 

The Ear mm the Wall is the longest and perhaps the 
finest story of Craig Kennedy. It brinys to light a 
powerful plot adopted by Dorgan and Murchie, the 
ring-leaders of the ‘ System ”’—a nefarious organi- 
sation and the centre of all graft and evil current in 
New York City. It also deals with several of those 
usual, though unknown “‘ underhand ” work done by the 
members of this secret society. Throughout the story, 
the personality of District Attorney Carton stands out 
with exceptional vigour and brilliance, and it shows us 
his crusades against the Social Evil and the White 
Slave Traffic which had been the cause of so much 
misery and sorrow to many an unhappy girl. A strik- 
ing revelation of the evels of “ White Light” and 
“Gay Broadway” and of the crimes perpetrated 
under the thin veneer of fashion and society. It is 
parallel in many respects to The Campaign Grafter. 

Among the many scientific inventions which Kennedy 
used in his warfare against the “ System” we may 
mention the Detectaphone, the Vocaphone and the 
Telautograph, the last-mentioned being a ‘“ mechan- 
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ical writer.” It is an ingenious contrivance having a 
pencil at one end of the telegraph wire which repro- 
duces automatically on a roll of paper at the other 
end whatever was written by an individual, and is 
based upon the principles of telegraph and telephone. 
It is now used very largely in big hotels in America, 
and is really a marvellous invention which saves time 
and energy. The whole story is replete with tense 
moments and thrilling situations which rank it as one 
of the best stories of detective fiction. 

Throughout this narrative, I have pufposely re- 
frained from any selection from the famous Ewploits 
of Elaine series, because the picture having been shown 
here some time ago the people have already some idea 
of the story. However, for the benefit of those of my 
readers who were unfortunate in not having seen this 
most interesting film, I quote most succinctly a few of 
the main incidents of the story which are as follows. 
At the same time, I should like to impress upon my 
readers the fact that the Craig Kennedy of pictures 
is a totally different individual from the scientific, 
patient and great professor who applies every latest 
known scientific device and invention to the detection 
of crime. 

Elaine Dodge, on the de&th of her millionaire father 
who was mysteriously murdered by the notorious 
Clutching Hand, finds herself pursued by this relent- 
less master-criminal. Craig Kennedy guards and pro- 
tects her several times from the evil machinations of 
this human--fiend. However, at the end, Kennedy, 
after several thrilling and exciting events, discloses the 


identity of the ‘ Clutching Hand’ who happens to be— 
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to everybody’s intense surprise and incredulity—Perry 
Bennett—her father’s lawyer and her trusted lover! 
The revelaton is a striking instance of a modern Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and ranks as one of the greatest 
moments of detective fiction. 

One would imagine that on the capture and death 
of the ‘ Clutching Hand,’ the troubles of Elaine would 
come to an end. But nothing of the kind happens. 
For, Long Sin and his master Wu Fang, two of the 
greatest Chinese criminals, take up the pursuit and 
try to kilhand rob Elaine. But the ever-faithful and 
resourceful Kennedy shields her. Towards the end, 
Long Sin is captured after a desperate struggle, but 
in arresting Wu Fang, Craig finds himself in a life-and 
-death struggle with the master-criminal. Finally, 
after plunging a huge dagger in the heart of the China- 
man, Kennedy most mysteriously disappears. Walter 
Jameson believes that he is dead, but Elaine is firm in 
her belief of his escape. Will he come back? 

The Triumph of Elaine finds us once more on the 
track of Marcus Del Mar, a master foreign-spy, who 
visits America to purloin Kennedy’s model of the 
Wireless Torpedo which he had perfected before 
his disappearance. A certain distinguished Professor 
Arnold comes on the scené’ and tries to protect Elaine 
from every harm that threatened to befall her. Subse- 
quently, after a series of dramatic incidents, Arnold 
makes it too hot for Del Mar to pursue his evil designs 
any longer in America. So he tries to make his escape 
in the submarine that had first landed him on the 
shores of the United States, but Jameson following 
Arnold’s directions destroys the submarine from a 
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hydroplane by Kennedy’s wireless torpedo auto- 
matically controlled. Professor Arnold is none other 
than the long-lost Craig Kennedy! Elaine’s joy at 
meeting her sweetheart again can be better imagined 
than described. Thus ends The Romance and Triwmph 
of Elaine—a triumph indeed! 

All the cases of Kennedy bear a striking witness to 
a countless number of marvellous little instruments 
which Kennedy employed in his scentific warfare 
against crime. I have myself endeavoured to describe 
a few in these narratives, and I hope that «hey have 
proved to be interesting. Besides these may be men- 
tioned the Votaphone, a kind of telephone which trans- 
mits sound at a great distance quite audibly and dis- 
tinctly; the Detectaphone, an instrument which may 
better be described as a ‘ Mechanical Ear’ and which ~ 
can overhear any conversation without being seen and 
at a great distance at that, the Rayograph, a perfect 
arrangement of mirrors and magnifying lenses used for 
the detection of forgeries ; the Heliograph, an ingenious 
little instrument used for sending messages in broad 
daylight. The British Forces in German East African 
Campaign used it with wonderful results; the Kino- 
graph, the Piedmograph and the Seismograph used for 
recording footsteps, etc., the Lovibond Tintometer 
employed to detect the colour of typewriter ribbons, 
Vernier’s Micrometer Calliper used to measure the 
thickness of various types of papers; also the well- 
known and wonderful chemical compound of Thermit 
which was invented by a chemist named Goldschmidt 
of Essen in Germany. It is a compound of iron oxide, 
such as comes off a black-smith’s anvil or the rolls 
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of a rolling mill, and powdered metallic aluminium, 
When it is lighted by a little magnesium powder a 
combustion is started that quickly reaches 5,400° 
Fahrenheit. It can burn a hole through the strongest 
Chrome steel with perfect ease. 

He also employed the Detectascope, a fish-eyed lense 
to look into a room at an angle of 360 degrees and 
should better be called ‘* A Mechanical Eavesdropper 
and Eyepiece”; the Andion which could detect even 
the slightest variation in the Hertzian Waves invented 
by Dr. Fournier D’Albe; the Sphygmomanometer to 
test blood-pressure, also used in Psycho-Physical tests 
and popularly known as the Mechanical: Lie-Detector. 
Kennedy once employed, to bring back to life the 
almost lifeless body of Elaine, the Electrical Resusci- 
tation based on the system of Professor Leduc of the 
Nantes Ecole de Medicine of Paris. The life-current 
—for that’s what it was—produced one of the great- 
est, if not the greatest miracle of the XX Century, a 
miracle of bringing back to life an almost dead person! 
One of the greatest and finest vindications of the 
triumph of modern medical science indeed ! 


In the following Chapter, we propose to discuss 
briefly the scientific career of Guy Garrick and to 
show how far he has supplemented the work of his 
famous colleague, Craig Kennedy. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
GUY GARRICK. 


As a supplement to his more famous Craig Kennedy, 
Arthur B. Reeve’s excellent introduction of, Guy Gar- 
rick to his wide circle of readers has won universal 
satisfaction 4nd approval. Himself a great scientific 
criminologist, Garrick has helped to prove in a very 
convincing manner, the work of his worthy predecessor, 
Kennedy. I can do no better here than describe him 
briefly in the words of Tom Marshall in whom he found 
a staunch friend and a worthy chronicler :— 

“I had met Garrick several months before on the 
return trip from abroad, and had found in him a com- 
panion spirit.” 

“For some years I had been editing a paper which 
I called The Scientific World, and it had taxed my 
health to the point where my physician told me that I 
must rest, or at least combéne pleasure with business. 
Thus, I had taken the voyage accross the Ocean to 
attend the International Electrical Congress in Lon- 
don, and had unexpectedly been thrown in with Guy 
Garrick, who later seemed destined to play such an 
important part in my life.” | 

“Garrick was a detective, young, University bred, 
of good family, alert and an interesting personality 
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to me. He had travelled much, especially in London, 
Paris, Berlin and Vienna, where he had studied the 
amazing growth abroad of the new criminal science.” 
** Already, I know something, by hearsay, of the men 
he had seen, Gross, Lacassagne, Reiss and the now 
immortal Bertillon. Our acquaintance. therefore, had 
rapidly ripened into friendship, and on our return, I 
had formed a habit of dropping in frequently on him 
of an evening, to smoke a pipe or two and talk over 
matters of common interest in his profession.” 


€ 


I do not propose to deal at length with the scientific 
career of Garrick, because to do so would be simply 
superfluous. What Kennedy could and has done, Gar- 
rick also does. Suffice it to say, that he is no mean 
successor to his colleague, Craig. 

His greatest case is the clearing up of the mystery 
surrounding the theft of Automobiles worth over a mil- 
lion dollars which had been stolen from the State of 
New York. ‘The thieves, it appeared, made away with 
the stolen cars in some inexplicable way, changed the 
numbers, repainted the cars and then sold them to eager 
buyers at their original prices. Neither the police nor 
the various Insurance Companies had any clue to this 
complicated affair. On top of it comes the news that 
an apparently unknown girl was found murdered in a 
thicket some miles from New York. She was in re- 
ality, one of the best Stool Pigeons of the Police—as 
capable as she was fascinating. ‘The murder took 
place in the brand new Mercedes of a certain society 
young man, Mortimer Warrington by name. ‘The 
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cause of the girl’s death, Garrick points out, was due 
to a Liquid Bullet—that is, a special type of bullet 
which, after piercing the human body, melts away 
owng to the heat present in the body. 

Inspector Herman, one of the brightest members of 
the detective force was in charge of the case. Garrick 
begins his investigations in his usual methodical manner, 
and after a series of remarkable adventures succeeds in 
tracing the ‘ Motor Bandit ’—who, on exposure, turns 
out to be Herman himself! Garrick uses several won- 
derful instruments including the famous Optophone; 
the Detectaphone invented by Gaillard Smith who 
also adapted the famous Detectascope; the Rayo- | 
graph and the ingenious Arcophone. 'The last named 
was an instrument which would enable one, by careful 
manipulation of the electric currents used in large 
Arc Lamps, to transmit and receive messages, just as 
one does in a telephone. 

Once we start the book it is impossible to leave it 
until the last sentence is finished. Read it and enjoy 
it! 

Thus, we have traced so far most succinctly the 
works of both Craig Kennedy and Guy Garrick. No- 
where in the annals of fiction can we find more remark- 
able and astute gentlemen than these, who supplemented 
their intellectual powers with those of modern science. A 
great chemist, a shrewd thinker, a man of iron nerves, 
Kennedy made a splendid criminologist who fought 
the modern scientific and cunning criminal with his 
own and sometimes far superior weapons. Garrick 
does the same. Their creator, Arthur B. Reeve, un- 
doubtedly shows a remarkable knowledge of science, 
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and the explanations which he gives are simply mar- 
vellous. He seems to have travelled a good deal on 
the Continent, for his references to some of the great 
men of Europe amply illustrates that. Besides, his 
imagination is admirably well-fitted for the writing of 
those great romances that delight millions the world 
over. His stories carry with them a certain amount 
of conviction, rarely found in some of the latest 
*‘ Shockers ” of detective fiction that seem to have in- 
undated the book-stalls of late. Reeve is also popu- 
larly and rightly known as the American Conan Doyle 
and Craig Kennedy as the American Sherlock Holmes. 
The late President Roosevelt and the present President 
Wilson have given excellent testimony to the wonderful 
entertaining powers of Mr. Reeve’s great detective 
romances, and there is no doubt that he ranks as of one 
the greatest living American novelists. Mr. Reeve has 
created for himself such a wide circle of readers that 
there is no doubt that they are all eagerly looking for- 
ward to his latest novel which may feature the world’s 
idol, Mr. Craig Kennedy. 

With this, then, we take leave of our great friend 
and bid him a speedy return! 


PART TWO 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


CONCLUSION. i 

Now comes what is perhaps, after all, the most diffi- 
cult task of an author, namely, the “ summing up” 
of Wis work, and the “summing up ” of a subject like 
detective fiction presents an enormous difficulty owing 
to the extreme width of the subject and the extra- 
ordinary interest attached to it. Nor, the task of the 
present writer has, in any way, been alleviated by the 
fact that he has had to confine himself to a compara- 
tively narrower field of research and investigation, 
rather than to what otherwise would have been an in- 
exhaustive collection of facts and information. But 
even then, obviously, the range of our subject is hard- 
ly compassable within the nagrow limits of the present 
volume, and therefore, we were obliged to leave out of 
consideration some of those other heroes and works of 
detective romance which do not belong to the category 
of the “ classical detectives.”” On the other hand, it is 
hardly right and justifiable to omit them altogether 
from this series, because, though less famous, neverthe- 
less, they deserve some recognition and_ reference. 

+) 
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Consequently, we shall now content ourselves by 
sketching briefly the careers of only those who stanc 
out with greater prominence than the rest, and in orde! 
that we may have a better idea of our subject, we 
propose to draw a distinction between those detective: 
who are purely “ journalistic ” and those who are not 
To the former class, belong people like Sexton Blake 
Tubby Haig, Joe Pickford, Nelson Lee and a host ot 
others too numerous to mention. To the latter class. 
belong Hamilton Cleek, Nick Carter, Ashton Kirk, M 
Hanaud and others. We shall deal separately with 
each group. 

To the readers of Union Jack, Sexton Blake needs 
no introduction. The creator of this popular investi- 
gator is unknown—at least to the present writer. The 
curious thing about him is this, that over 300 stories 
have been written depicting his wonderful exploits. 
The fact that the construction of such a vast number 
of stories differs in several respects leads us to believe 
that there is more than one author of them. How- 
ever, as we have no proof of this, we cannot state this 
with certainty. ‘‘'The Skipper ” is responsible for a 
large number of highly, sensational yarns. With 
Tinker, his able assistant, and Pedro, his faithfui 
blood-hound, Blake runs to earth the greatest crimi- 
nals—no matter how clever they may be. Accidents, 
mishaps, assaults and traps cannot “lay low” our 
hero. He overcomes all obstacles in his way and 
triumphs in the end. His adventures are of an ex- 
tremely exciting and thrilling nature, though there are 
situations in his stories which hardly seem to be possi- 
ble in real life. For instance, Blake often jumps on 
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and off fast-moving trains and escapes scatheless! He 
also perfoms daring “ stunts ” while hot on the trail 
of any desperate gang. He appears to be invulnerable 
alike either to bullets or to sharp and piercing dag- 
gers! Naturally, the reader becomes somewhat scep- 
tical about all this. There is a “ sameness ” in his 
stories which is responsible for a lack of sufficient inter- 
est. For instance, Mdlle. Yvonne, Aubrey Dexter, 
“The Black Rat ” and many others cross and recross 
the path of Blake in his warfare against crime. The 
mysterious Prince Menes or “* The Man from Every- 
where ” holds the reader fascinated from start to finish. 
The stories ‘which depict his adeventures are nothing 
short of daring “ diving ” into the hitherto dark and 
unknown realms of the Occult, and the Spiritual World, 
and it is a bold departure from the other stereotyped 
stories of Blake. Prince Menes is an interesting 
personality, and he is sure to draw a good deal of at- 
tention from the students of not only detective fiction 
but also from those of Occultism and Spiritualism. 
Sexton Blake is perhaps the finest of the “ journal- 
istic ” detectives. Tubby Haig is a “cub” reporter 
who very often assists the Scotland Yard officials with 
his ingenuity. Joe Pickford and Nelson Lee are not 
half as good as Sexton Blake, nor, can they boast of 
as wide a circle of readers as Blake who is exceedingly 
popular with all lovers of sensational literature. 


Now we come to the second group which is far more 
important. We shall begin with Hamilton Cleek whose 
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life-history is remarkable to a degree. Belonging to 
the reigning family of the small kingdom of Maura- 
vania, a mythical state in the Balkans—which, by the 
way, recalls to our mind Anthony Hope’s Prisoner of 
Zenda stories—Cleek disappeared while quite young. 
Having fallen into evil ways, he became a member of a 
gang of desperate criminals who were known as 
Apaches at the head of whom was Margot, an extreme- 
ly clever and cunning French lady. Cleek who very 
soon acquired proficiency in the “ gentle art of bur- 
gilary ” eayned for himself the enviable titles of the 
** Master and Vanishing Cracksman.” He also had an 
inhuman facility for facial disguise, which led his 
admiring “ henchmen ” to “ dub” him as “ Cleek the 
Man of Forty Faces.” Margot, who recognised the 
great abilities of Cleek and his natural prowess fell 
passionately in love with him and wanted to capture 
his heart. But Cleek paid little heed to her advances, 
which naturally aroused her bitter hatred and anger. 
Her jealousy knew no bounds when she discovered that 
Cleek’s heart had been won over by Miss Ailsa Lorne, 
a foreigner, who was responsible for his subsequent 
reformation. The purity and the nobility of her char- 
acter infused in him a new spirit, and he determined to 
make good his past mis-sjent life by becoming one of 
the best and greatest defenders of the Law. 
Mauravania tried to reclaim her lost son by offering 
him the crown, but, Cleek firmly refused as the State 
would not recognise Ailsa as his Queen. Cleek was too 
proud and too independent to give up his beloved. 
Count Irma, erstwhile a Minister of Mauravania, joins 
hands with Margot in order to wreak vengeance on 
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both Cleek and his fiance. Their attempts to kill them 
make a series of highly sensational and exciting ad- 
ventures which are well told by Mr. Thomas W. Han- 
shew, Cleek’s creator who is now no longer in “ the land 
of the living.” 

The Riddle of the Night, The Riddle of the Emperor 
(in collaboration with Mary E. Hanshew), Cleek, the 
Man of Forty Faces, Cleek of Scotland Yard, Cleek’s 
Greatest Riddles, are some of those stories which no 
lover of romance and melodrama should miss, as they 
portray, in a vivid manner, the daring and cunning of 
this * Prince in Disguise.” Dollops was his faithful 
assistant Who worshipped him as would a dog his 
master. Mr. Maverick Narkom, Superintendent of 
Scotland Yard, was responsible for the personal safety 
and comfort of Cleek. 

Cleek usually works under a non-de-plume until the 
end when he discloses his identity much to everybody’s 
joy and surprise. He had some analytic genius no 
doubt, and having once been a “ crook” himself, he 
learns things almost intuitively, thus stealing a march, 
very often, upon the criminal himself. However, Cleek 
occupies a place of no mean order in detective fiction, 
and to most of our readérs, we are sure, he needs no 
further comment. 4 


Nick Carter’s stories are also very popular. Over 
fifty stories have passed through the Press—as far as 
I know—and they are all “ rippin’” as the children 
say. His memorable connections with the Zigomar 
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gang are too well known to be commented upon here. 
Suffice it to say that Nick Carter belongs to the same 
school as Blake, and in many respects his adventures 
seem to be identical with those of Sexton Blake. 


McIntyre’s Ashton Kirk is a comparatively recent 
creation. He is a much more interesting personage 
than either Nick Carter or Sexton Blake. For an 
amateur he ‘was more than astute. He also possessed 
an iron nerve and a clam judgment. Being indepen- 
dent, he took up only those cases which appealed to 
him. We recommend his stories to our readers, and we 
are sure that they will prove themselves to be enter- 
taining and instructive. 

We do not think it would be out of place here to 
mention that Cleek, Nick Carter and Ashton Kirk have 
all been depicted on the screen, and have won uni- 
versal satisfaction and approval. In fact, in our opi- 
nion, they are better suited to the screen than to any- 
thing else. As is well known, a photodrama needs a 
good deal of “ action,” and these gentlemen can sup- 
ply a whole lot of it, to be sure. The scenario of a 
photoplay, very often, calls*for daring “ stunts ” and 
hair-breadth escapes, and the plots of these stories are 
* chockful ” of them. Consequently, what suits the 
great reasoning powers of Sherlock Holmes and John 
Thorndyke cannot suit any of them, because their 
stories contain a smaller treatment of logical sequence 
of cause and effect, the main theme of their stories 
being made up of “ action.” 


MONSIEUR HANAUD BEL 


Now we wish to sketch briefly Mr. A. E. W. Mason’s 
Monsieur Hanaud, the well-known French detective 
who performs such a brilliant piece of investigation in 
The Murder at the Villa Rose. Madame Camille 
Dauvray, the owner of the Villa Rose and a well-known 
rich widow of Aix, was found murdered under most 
mysterious circumstances. The alleged motive of the 
crime was said to be her magnificent jewels of which 
she had a large and priceless collection. It appeared 
that Miss*Celia Harland who was Madame’s companion 
and friend was connected directly with the murder. Her 
strange disappearance from the Villa together with the 
extremely hostile evidence given against her by Helene 
Vauquier, the Madame’s only maid-servant and confi- 
dante, placed her in a very serious position indeed. 
So black did the case appear against her that it led 
her lover, Mr. Harry Weathermill, to seek the advice 
and assistance of M. Hanaud of the Service du Surete 
of Paris who had come to Aix for recreation. Weather- 
mill’s friend, Mr. Julius Ricardo, also takes a promi- 
nent part in the final solution of the mystery. 

Events move rapidly eafter Hanaud takes up the 
case. His investigations are apparently slow and 
somewhat common-place. Nevertheless, they are based 
upon a scientific analysis of the case. He has a most 
enviable quality, and that is, his mask of impassivity. 
No one could pierce through it, and, much less see what 
lay beneath it. Silent and reticent, he never “ shows 
his hand,” preferring to play a “lone hand.” Nor 
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does he display any remarkable intelligence. Like the 
** Captain of the Ship ” he takes in everything, keeping 
his observations to himself, until the proper time when 
he gives a full explanation. 

His advertisement brings Marthe Gobin, an old and 
poor woman of Geneva, who comes to relate the where- 
abouts of the missing girl, Celia Haralnd. On her way 
to the hotel at Aix, she is most mysteriously murdered 
by an unknown assasin. The reader draws a sigh of 
relief and satisfaction when the Tace criminals are 
arrested. Hanaud’s quick action saves Celia from a 
horrible watery grave. The case reaches its climax 
when Harry Weathermill is arrested by his*orders for 
the double murders of Madames Dauvray and Gobin. 
Helene Vauquier, Hanaud explains, was the real evil 
genius behind it all, though she defies the Law to the 
end. His reconstruction of the case is simply superb 
—one that is as neat as it is interesting. There are 
many supreme moments in the story and many a brilli- 
ant piece of reasoning, which elevate it and place it on 
almost a level with “ the classics ” Read the story— 
it is simply superb! 


t 

Burton E. Stevenson’s The Mystery of the Boule 
Cabinet, it a remarkable story of a connoisseur’s 
vagary regarding an ancient Boule Cabinet. Philip 
Vantine was one of those ardent collectors of curios 
and priceless art-treasures to whom money was of no 
consideration. There is no doubt that a fortune lay 
in his collections. It so happened that a unique Boule 
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Cabinet was sent to him from Paris by his shippers by 
mistake, and which, he declared, belonged to someone 
else. That it was a remarkable piece of furniture 
could be gathered from the fact that it was the trea- 
sured sowvenir of Madame de Montespan, given to her 
by the Grand Louis. Philip Vantine told his friend 
Lester that he was willing to, pay $100,000 for it. 
This piece of information, so calmly uttered by Van- 
tine staggered Lester. But to the man himself, it was 
a mere trifle—so great was his enthusiasm. A double 
tragedy occurs. Firstly, a man who had*come to see 
Vantine was found dead in the room in which the Cabi- 
net was placed. Secondly, Vantine himself succumbed 
to some sinister and mysterious force hidden in the 
Cabinet itself with which he was evidently interfering. 
Vantine’s valet, in his delirium, referred to a certain 
mysterious Madame X as the murderer. The police 
are called in, at the head of whom were Sergeant De- 
tective Simmonds and the Coroner. Jim Godfrey, The 
Record’s “ star reporter,” was an amateur who was in- 
terested in the mystery. He became convinced that 
the secret of this double tragedy lay in the cabinet 
itself. In fact, he was eagerly looking and searching 
for a secret drawer with a murderous spring which, he 
believed, was hidden in the Gabinet. The story becomes 
greatly involved owing to the presence in the cabinet 
of the famous Michaelovitch Diamonds which had been 
stolen from the Grand Duke Michael of Russia, and 
certain letters of a compromising nature which the 
aforesaid Madame X was anxious to regain posses- 
sion of. In the person first of M. Armand, the junior 
partner of the well-known firm of Armand & Co. of 
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Paris, Crochard L’ Invincible, a notorious criminal 
whose very name was a terror throughout the Conti- 
nent, appears on the scene. Matters are brought to 
a climax when he so cleverly impersonates M. Pigot, 
the famous detective from the Service du Surete of 
Paris. His attempts at stealing the Diamonds are 
thwarted by Godfrey who restores them to the custody 
of Pigot when the latter wanted to sail for France. 
But, once out of the reach of Godfrey, Crochard re- 
gains possession of the Diamonds, and the exchange 
which took ‘place on board the S. S. La Bretagne was 
so cleverly carried out that even the astute Frenchman 
never knew about it until it was too late. As a mark 
of his respect for the cleverness of Godfrey, Crochard 
presents him with the Boule Cabinet itself! The letters 
are restored to the Madame—much to her relief and 
satisfaction. 

There is a distinct Lupinian touch about the charac- 
ter of Jacques Crochard which is especially interesting 
because it recalls to our mind some of those extraordin- 
arily clever and ingenious tricks which Arsene Lupin 
so often practised on the officers of the Law. His pre- 
sent to the Museum of the Louvre of the famous Rose- 
Diamond Mazarin was really a restoration which was 
not inconsistent with the singular character of this re- 
markable man. Another story which no lover of de- 
tective fiction should miss. 

Also read The Marathon Mystery by the same 
author. It is a great story whose mystery is simply 


baffling! 
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Now we wish to write a few words about A. J. Raffles, 
the amateur cracksman. His character is a complex 
one. For instance, “ his love of art would have better 
suited a minor poet instead of an athlete of the first 
water. But there had always been a fine streak of 
aestheticism in his singular composition. As the head 
of his ‘ College Eleven,’ he had won renown as an excel- 
lent cricketer. Yet, it was whispered in the school that 
he was in the habit of parading the town at night in 
loud checks and false beard. It was whispered and dis- 
believed. Only his friend, Bunny Manders knew it for 
a fact; for, night after night he had pulled the rope 
up after fim when the rest of the dormitory were 
asleep, and kept awake until the hour of his return, 
when he let it down again on a given signal. One night 
he was over-bold and within an ace of ignominious ex- 
pulsion in the hey-day of his fame.” Daring, cunning 
and cool as he was then, his audacity had increased 
with his years. So much so that he once declared :- - 

“My dear Bunny, that’s exactly where you make a 
mistake. To follow crime with reasonable impunity 
you simply must have a parallel ostensible career—the 
more public the better. The principle is obvious. Mr. 
Peace, of pious memory, tlisarmed suspicion by acquir- 
ing a local reputation for playing the fiddle and taming 
the animals, and it’s my profound conviction that Jack 
the Ripper was a really eminent public man whose 
speeches were very likely reported alongside his atro- 
cities. Fill the bill in some prominent part and you 
will never be suspected of doubling it with another of 
equal prominence.” 


That he succeeded in his plans is beyond doubt. 
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He, frequently, assumed disguise at which he was an 
adept. While on an “ expedition,” he took the greatest 
precautions to shield himself. And, as a matter of 
fact, nothing was too difficult for him to try his hand 
at. He declared that he would rob the Bank of Eng- 
land if he could get half a dozen trustworthy “ hench- 
men.” ‘The police, naturally had an eye on him, and 
he was, invariably, being “ shadowed” by “ plain- 
clothes men.” His adventures are exciting enough, for 
like “ the wolf in sheep’s clothing ” he “ preyed ” upon 
the fashionable ‘* Upper Ten,” and was delighted with 
his success. 

It is interesting to note that like Lupin, ‘Raffles had 
a dual personality. The better side of his nature as- 
serted itself sometimes, which illustrates, in a striking 
manner, the complexity of human nature. For in- 
stance, On the Knees of the Gods finds him in disguise 
as a trooper in the Great Boer War. With Bunny, 
his * chum ” he takes an active part in the campaign, 
and he was willing to sacrifice his life for his King 
and Country. A chivalrous deed even for Raffles! 

Recently, a screen-version of Raffles was shown here 
which was very different from the book. Perhaps, Mr. 
Hornung wrote a special scenario for the photoplay. 
However, it was not uninteresting. 


CHAPTER XV. 
CONCLUSION—( continued. ) : 


Frank LL. Pacxaryn’s Jimmie Dale is another 
‘Raffles ’ who has won great popularity and renown. 
He was known in the “ Underworld” as ‘The Grey 
Seal,” and his name was a terror throughout “ Gang- 
land.” His nickname was due to the fact that “ he left 
every job that he ever did with a little gray paper 
affair, fashioned diamond-shaped, stuck somewhere 
where it would be the first thing your eyes would light 
upon when you reached the scene—.” 

According to Herman Carruthers, the Editor of 
The News Argus and a “ chum ” of Jimmie, “ the Grey 
Seal was not an ordinary ,crook—he was a classic. He 
was an artist, and the art of the thing was in his blood. 
A man like that could no more stop than he could stop 
breathing—-and live... ..He was the Prince of Crooks, 
and the father of originality.” Carruthers was igno- 
rant of Jimmie’s “ double life,” and he was very fond of 


expressing his awe and admiration for the “ Grey 
Seal’s ” methods. 
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Jimmie’s father was one of the greatest safe-manu- 
facturers of the United States, and he taught Jimmie 
all the mysteries of modern safe construction, thus un- 
wittingly sowing the seeds of criminality in Jimmie. 
Owing to the high social position which Jimmie enjoy- 
ed—he being an esteemed member of the exclusive St. 
James, and a millionaire-bachelor—Jimmie had “ the 
run of the Upper Ten,” which enabled him to carry out 
his plans with perfect ease and equanimity. It is true 
that Jimmie was not in intention a crook or a cracks- 
man. He commits criminal acts in order to prevent 
other deliberately harmful crimes. He was “a phil- 
anthropic crook,” as it were. ¢ 

He acts under instructions the source of which is a 
mystery. He was presented by his unknown instructor, 
a signet-ring with the curious inscription, ‘‘ Sonnez La 
Tocsin”” engraved upon it. It was a sowvenir which 
Jimmie loved to possess, as it was the only tangible 
thing which he possessed of his mysterious “ director ” 
who seemed to know almost everything. Jimmie fre- 
quently came into collision with ** The Crime Club ”—a 
terrible organisation composed of the worst criminals 
of the “ Underworld.” ‘Two of its leaders, ** The Pre- 
tender ” and “ The Woman in Black ” were never tired 
of conspiring against the life and fortune of Miss Marie 
La Salle whose father and uncle were murdered by the 
“Crime Club.” ‘* The Pretender ” posed as the uncle, 
but Marie suspects his pretensions. In the role of 
** Larry the Bat,” an incurable “ drug fiend,” Jimmie 
frequently looked for clues and his efforts were more 
or less successful. ‘‘’The Crime Club” is “ brought to 
book ”——thanks to the daring and cunning of Jimmie 
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and “The Tocsin” who turns out to be none other 
than Marie, the girl Jimmie loved! 

“ The Grey Seal ” has been picturised which has been 
acclaimed as a good serial. Read the story and enjoy 
it. 

The idea of a “Raffles” seems to have inspired several 
novelists of the present day, but none has achieved as 
much success as either M. Le Blanc, Mr. Hornung or 
Mr. Packard. Mr. Hornung’s popularity admits of 
no doubt whatever, since he has scored a triumph with 
his creation, and the term “ Raffles ” is now being used 
to denote that class of amateur cracksmen, who lead a 
*‘ double lifg.”” As we have pointed out before, there 
appears to be a controversy as to the actual existence 
of “ Raffles.” But as it does not fall within the scope 
of our present subject, we do not propose to discuss it 
here at all, and therefore we leave it to the better 
judgment of our readers. Our advice to those who are 
interested in the question is, to refer, if possible, to M. 
Bertillon’s article entitled *‘ Does ‘ Raffles’ exist? Or, 
The Myth of the ‘Gentleman Burglar,’ ” which ap- 
peared in The Strand Magazine in October 1913. A 
perusal of the article will surely prove to be not only 
interesting, but instructiye also. We need here only 
point out that apart from the truth of the actual exist- 
ence of “ Raffles,” the stories which depict his exploits 
contain entertaining qualities of no mean order, and 
as such we recommend them to our readers’ perusal. 
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The following are some detective stories which, if 
available, should not be missed being read :— 

The Land and Water reviews Mr. C. H. Stagg’s 
Thornley Colton, “* Blind Reader of Hearts,” thus :— 

** Even the seasoned readers of detective stories for- 
get about bed-time and go on reading it.” Enough 
said ! 


Mr. Herbert De Hamel’s Many thanks—Ben Hasset 
possesses according to the Land and Water :— 

“ A distinct sense of humour and a good deal of ori- 
ginality combine to make this a relief fromthe general 
run of detective fiction, and we heartily recommend it 
as diverting work.” <A good testimony, surely! 


The After House by Mary Roberts Rinehart is thus 
reviewed by the Bookman :— 

“It is a long time since I was so absorbed by any 
tale of crime and mystery as I was by The After 
House. Don’t start to read it till you have a couple 
of hours to spare, because it 1s one of the right tanta- 
lising, baffling kind that we have to go on reading to 
the finish at all costs, once you have begun it.” Don’t 
miss it! é 


The Everyman describes Mr. Willam P. Kelly’s The 
Harrington Street Mystery thus :— 

“The author succeeds in keeping the reader mysti- 
fied and enthralled to the final solution of the mystery.” 
It as a corker!” 
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Mr. L. L. Lynch is another well-known writer of 
detective fiction. His works are somewhat old-fashion- 
ed, but that does not, however, reduce the interest of 
his works. The following are some of his works which 
are. now-a-days procurable with difficulty. It would 
have given us great pleasure to have dealt with his 
works here at greater length, but we must now content 
ourselves by simply mentioning them, trusting that the 
kind reader will not miss reading at least one of them, 
if possible :— 

Shadowed by Three, The Rival Detectives, The 
Diamond Coterie, Detective’s Daughter, Out of A 
Labyrinth, A Mountain Mystery, Moma, The Lost 
Witness, A Slender Clue, The Unseen Hand etc. 


Miss Anna Katharine Green is a_ well-known 
American detective-story writer whose books have had 
enormous sales. Although seventy-two years old she 
is still writing with remarkable keenness and power of 
invention. She has written more than thirty novels 
and as many short stories. She believes that every 
human being is interested*in crime. The mechanism of 
her stories, owing to lapge of time is somewhat old- 
fashioned, and consequently, are “ out of tune ” to-day. 
However, her more recent works are much better. She 
became famous with The Leavenworth Case written 
forty years ago. Below is given a short account of the 
story :— 

An eccentric millionaire, Mr. Leavenworth, by name, 
had a very strong prejudice against the English 
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—a prejudice which nothing could shake. Being child- 
less and a widower, he adopted his two nieces Mary and 
Eleanore Leavenworth who were cousins. Mary being 
more impulsive, winning and attractive, soon cap- 
tured the old man’s heart who announced his intention 
of making her his legatte, leaving Eleanore only a small 
stipend to keep her “ going.” Mary becomes acquaint- 
ed with a certain Mr. Henry Clavering, an English- 
man. Her uncle, naturally, disapproves of this friend- 
ship. But Mary’s nature being impulsive, revolts 
against this, and it leads her to a clandestine marriage 
with Clavering. Her uncle was ignorant of this girlish 
“escapade.” Only Eleanore knew about it. Compli- 
cations arise—as they were bound to do—and they cast 
a shadow over this otherwise happy family. Now, a 
year after the marriage, Mary’s husband, Clavering, 
becoming impatient, writes and implores her to recog- 
nise him as her husband before the world—a step which, 
if taken, would have led to her disinheritance—and 
Mary threatens to repudiate the marriage if Clavering 
were to insist. He, however, in a fit of rage and dis- 
appointment, writes a letter to Mr. Leavenworth, 
wherein he bitterly complains of the treatment accord- 
ed him by one of his nieces, preferring not to mention 
names. But the fierce old uncle knew whom he meant, 
and calling Mary told her about the letter, and added 
that he would disinherit her. Shortly afterwards, 
Leavenworth was found shot through the head in the 
library. A lengthy and laborious inquest follows when 
the behaviour of Miss Elanore excited much suspicion. 
Inspector Gryce had charge of the case, although the 
whole story is narrated by Mr. Everett Raymond, the 
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partner of the dead man’s lawyer. He takes an active 
part in the solution of the mystery. After an appa- 
rently interminable lapse of time, Trueman Harwell, 
the dead man’s secretary is arrested. The story has 
several “ weak points ” which raise some well-deserved 
points of criticism, the chief of which are these:— 
Firstly, it is surprising that no one in the Leaven- 
worth household seemed to have heard the fatal shot, 
although it was not a late hour, as later events showed. 
Secondly, the extremely hostile evidence given by Har- 
well against Miss Eleanore ought to have opened the 
eyes of the Coroner and Gryce, and yet neither of 
them attashed any importance to it. Thirdly, un- 
necessary waste of time was spent in clearing up side- 
issues—a fact which was responsible for the extra- 
ordinarily long time taken up by the case. Fourthly, 
the police ought to have been able to trace the girl, 
Hannah who was missing since the night of the tra- 
gedy, and when they at last found her, she was already 
dead! Fifthly, the attitude of Clavering is extreniely 
mysterious, and his movements are apparently in- 
explicable. Sixthly, it is the business of a detective 
to work out a case himself as far as possible, and yet, 
Gryce allowed Raymond so handle the case, although 
Raymond was worse than,an amateur, as he was only 
a lawyer. Seventhly, it is rather doubtful whether 
such a cunning and astute a criminal as Harwell would 
willingly thrust his head into a noose—as he did—by 
confessing his crime, when the object of his adoration, 
Mary, was threatened with arrest. It may be true, 
but the psychology of it is, nevertheless, doubtful. 
Lastly the work of Gryce—if work it could be called 
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—ais by “leaps and starts,” there being no reasonable 
sequence of action. He was supposed to be suffering 
from gout! Perhaps, this explains it. All that we 
can say is that it is a mediocre story. 

The Chief Legatee has a beginning which is somewhat 
similar to that of the Noble Bachelor of Sherlock 
Holmes fame. Mr. Ransom’s wife was a “ bride of five 
hours ” only, as she most mysteriously disappears 
after the marriage. The latter part may be compared 
to The Adventure of the Dancing Men. ‘The plot is 
original, though the story is long-drawn out. Her 
other works are :— 

The Sword of Damocles, A Strange Disuppearance, 
The Circular Study, Marked “ Personal”, Cynthia 
Wakeham’s Money, The House of the Whispering 
Pines, Who’s Number One?, etc; the last-mentioned 
having recently been picturised. The story is about a 
certain submarine the construction of which was kept 
a secret, involving many adventurous undertakings. 
On the whole, her works are certainly much better than 
** shockers,” and as such, they deserve perusal. 


& 


Now we wish to discuss some of the works of a dis- 
tinct class of writers. I mean that class of writers who 
though, strictly speaking, are not detective-story 
writers, yet they have written several clever detective 
stories. The principal theme or subject of this class 
of writers is “ Mystery ”. They specialise in it. The 
leader of this “ group” is Mr. William Le Quex. He 
is popularly known as the “ Master Mystery Writer ” 
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—a, title which he rightly deserves. He has written 
scores of inscrutable mysteries and thrilling romance. 
His knowledge of international politics is remarkably 
great, which enables him to write “ Spy Stories ” of 
unparalleled brilliance and originality. He is a genius 
at it. It was he who made such a wonderful forecast 
of the present World-War in his England’s Peril, and 
The Invasion which created quite a sensation when they 
first appeared. His services in this connection cannot 
easily be forgotten. 

His popular book, The Double Shadow is*a detective 
story of which the Westminster Gazette speaks thus :— 

“A story *that misleads and baffles the reader up to 
the very last page.” It deals with the mysterious 
murder of a beautiful girl called Avis Blackwood whose 
body was found in the bachelor apartments of a certain 
Mr. Stanyon Strange who resided at Clarendon Road, 
Kensington. The police could not identify the dead 
girl, nor could they frame an intelligible and probable 
motive for the crime. Roger Heronsgate, a well-known 
man-about-town, his friends Strange, Friend, Mlle. 
Yvonne Sauvan and Mrs. Kearton find themselves in 
a regular whirlpool of bewildering and perplexing cir- 
cumstances which were made doubly so owing to the 
sudden outbreak of the Was. The heroine of the story, 
Lady Enid Halliford all unwittingly plays herself into 
the hands of Ibert Ingleby, a barrister. This human- 
fiend, who posed himself as a friend of Heronsgate also 
claimed to be an expert criminologist. So cleverly 
did he “ play his cards,” that even Inspector Shirland, 
the cleverest detective of Scotland Yard, was led into 
believing that the guilt of Heronsgate was beyond 
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doubt. His concocted story—his perfidy against his 
friend would have led to serious complications and 
tragic results, had it not been for the coolness and 
cleverness of Heronsgate. As it turns out, he (Ingleby) 
and his assistant, Burch, were found to be the real 
culprits. Mrs. Kearton’s story is typical of several of 
those cases in which men like Ingleby and Burch exer- 
cise their evil and baleful influence on the lives of many 
an unhappy wife and mother, by their threats of black- 
mail. Finding himself “ cornered ”, Ingleby commits 
suicide, thas robbing the hangman of a deserving prey. 
_ Mr. Le Quex’s novels are especially popular with 
readers of detective fiction, as they contaifi, very often, 
many a brilliant piece of detective work, mostly of an 
amateurish type. He has a rare knack of keeping the 
reader in suspense until the very last page. 

The following are some of his best works :— 

The Zepplin Destroyer, No. 70, Berlin, Spies of the 
Kaiser, The Sign of the Stranger, Mysteries, An Eye 
for an Eye, Guilty Bonds, The Court of Honour, Wiles 
of the Wicked, Zoraida, Scribes and Pharisees, Her 
Royal Highness, The Temptress, The Secret Service, 
Of Royal Blood, Whoso Findeth A Wife, As We For- 
give Them, Her Majesty’s‘Minister. The Green Ray 
is the story of a terrible plot by which the Germans 
hoped to destroy the British Fleet by employing the 
deadly “Green Rays” which had great destructive 
powers. .The Mystery Of A Motor Car deals with the 
astounding story of a colossal plot to steal the millions 
of gold paid over to Germany by the French after the 
Franco-Prussian War—the gold which the ex-Kaiser 
had hoarded up for use in the World-War. 
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Not to have read Mr. William Le Quex is not to have 
read the cream of “ Mystery Fiction” indeed! 


The Black Box by E. Phillips Oppenheim is a scienti- 
fic detective story of unusual interest. Detective Quest, 
the hero of the story, fights his enemies with scientific 
weapons like the Visible Telephone the Brain Reader, 
the Pocket Dynamiter etc. His adventures remind us 
of Kennedy’s famous exploits. A picturised-version of 
it was shown here some years ago. 

Mr. Oppenheim is also a great writer of mysteries. 
Amateurish detective work forms the background of 
many of his stories. He is rightly known as the 
greatest writer of sensational stories since Wilkie 
Collins. To many of our readers, he needs no further 
comment. 

Among his well-known works may be mentioned :— 

The Mystery of Mr. Bernard Brown, The World’s 
Great Snare, A Monk of Cruta, A Millionaire of 
Yesterday, The Man and His Kingdom, As A Man 
Lives, The Great Awakening, The Survivor, Mysterious 
Mr. Sabin, The Traitors, The Yellow Crayon, The 
Betrayal, A Maker of Hé&tory, A Prince of Sinners, 
The Secret, Conspirators, Mr. Mara’s Secret, The 
Long Arm, Mr. Wingrave, Millionaire; The Peer and 
the Woman etc. 

The above books and many others have made Mr. 
Oppenheim the beloved of a wide circle of readers. His 
stories show that he possesses a wonderful imagination. 
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All of his works are “first rate”—a fact which 
illustrates his world-wide popularity. 


The late Mr. Guy Boothby who became famous with 
his Dr. Nikola Series has also written several clever 
detective stories. The Series which depict the 
wonderful exploits of Dr. Nikola is as weird as it is 
fascinating. It shows that the author possessed not 
only a deep knowledge of the mysteries of Occultism, 
but also a remarkable imagination, which enabled him 
to invent some highly original and sensatfonal fiction. 
The following are some of his best known books :—My 
Strangest Case, Connie Burt, A Queer Affair, The 
League of Twelve, The Man of the Crag, In Strange 
Company, A Brighton Tragedy, A Crime of the Under-. 
seas, The Childerbridge Mystery, A Consummate 
Scoundrel etc. ‘There is hardly a lover of mystery and 
romance who has not read at least one of the above. 
They can be purchased at any well-set-up book-stall. 
Don’t delay! 


€ 


@ 

Mr. Sax Rohmer’s Dr. Fu Manchu Series is built 
upon the lines of Dr. Nikola Series. 'The same weird- 
ness and mystery pervades in the former as in the 
latter. His works are well-liked by those who are 
tired of reading “ conventional stories ”, as they are 
out-of-the-ordinary, and can, therefore, afford diver- 
sion to the “fed up” mind. Get a copy and see 
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whether Dr. Fu Manchu does not fascinate you with 
his weirdness. The Golden Scorpion and the T'ales of 
Secret Egypt are among his latest. 


Constance Dunlap by Arthur B. Reeve is the story 
of a remarkable woman who defies the Law by her 
cleverness and audacity. Her husband who forged his 
banking-accounts in order to cover certain losses 
which he had suffered as the result of his “dabbling ” 
in stock on the’ Change, commits suicide when he finds 
himself at bay. It was her astuteness which enabled 
them to make a “ big haul”, and after his death, she 
sets out to seek adventures and finds them in “ galore’. 
She helps many a man in “ tight corner”, and like a 
female Craig Kennedy, she employs several scientific 
inventions, including the Detectaphone, the Detecta- 
scope, and the T'elautograph. Drummond, an unscru- 
pulous detective, crosses and recrosses her path, but 
he is at last outwitted and defeated, when, like a man, 
he “* takes his hat off ” to her, thus more than softening 
her heart. She ultimately finds happiness and content- 
ment in the love of a man Who had proven himself to 
be “worth his salt ”. | It is*a good story, being very 
popular. 


The Thirty-nine Steps by John Buchan may be 
described in the author’s own words as “ the romance 
where the incidents defy the probabilities, and march 
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just inside the borders of the possible”. It is a thrill- 
ing story of Richard Hannay, a rich miner of South 
Africa, who had come to the “‘ Ould Country ”, expect- 
ing to find the dear, old England “as a sort of 
Arabian Nights ”, but instead, “in about a week he 
was tired of seeing sights, and in less than a month, he 
had had enough of restaurants and theatres and race- 
meetings”. Just at the time when he felt to be “ the 
best bored man in the United Kingdom”, he was sud- 
denly and unconsciously precipitated into a series of 
adventures which had for their background the terrible 
events which led to the World-War, culminating in 
the arrest of three of the ex-Kaiser’s tleverest spies 
who wanted to make away with several important plans 
regarding the mobilisation of the sea and land forces 
of the Entente, in the event of the outbreak of the War. 
It is a melodrama of the truest kind, and yet, it is a 
charming book. Its chief merit being its utter simpli- 
city of expression, and the matter-of-fact ‘ tone” 
which it adopts throughout the story. Humour, 
originality and patriotism are so skilfully woven that 
the interest never slackens even for a moment. We 
heartily recommend it to our readers. Mr. Standfast 
_is a great new Dick Hanriay romance which is sure to 
be popular. To those evho have already read The 
Thirty-Nine Steps, Dick Hannay needs no introduc- 
tion. Read also the Greenmantle by the same author. 
It is an excellent story. 


The Ivory Snuff Box by Arnold Fredericks may be 
described to be “ a fictional rarity, for it is a detective 
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story with a predominant love interest. The thrilling 
search for the lost snuff-box of Monsieur le Grissac 
results in the piling up of situation upon situation of 
wonderful dramatic intensity, yet each but a link in 
the chain of a charming love story. The pursuit of 
the missing snuff-box, with its enigmatic message, its 
threat of international complications, leads the reader 
a merry chase from Paris to London, from London to 
Antwerp and Brussels, and from Brussels back to 
Paris, and it is only in the last chapter that the true 
significance of the secret of the Ivory Sruff-Box is 


made clear.” 
@ 


_ At 1-80 by Isabel Ostrander “is unusual, original 
and different. A man is found murdered in his study 
at 1-30 o’clock. Who did it? His brother, his wife. 
and even his mother come within the range of suspicion 
but owing to the wonderful gift possessed by a blind 
detective, the real murderer is at length detected. The 
story will enthrall the reader, as it goes with a swing 
from start to fiinsh.” 


® 


Midnight at Mears House by Harrison Jewell Holt 
is a detective story which deals with the extraordinary 
events which take place at Mears House at midnight— 
the hour of evil! How the mystery is solved, I leave 
my readers to find out, as I do not wish to “ spoil good 
sport ” as they say, by relating the story. 
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The Red Stain by Achmed Abdullah is “ a thrilling 
story of mystery and crime, which starts at Washing- 
ton, and ends in India. Many victims to the God of 
the Invincibly Strong Arms are sacrificed before the 
plot is solved by an intrepid American. Written in a 
strong vivid style, this story will at once attract at- 
tention to the work of a comparatively new author who 
has himself had a varied and adventurous career.” 


Ultus, the Man from the Dead by Reginald Hodder 
is the story of a strong man’s vendetta against a 
traitor who, in his overwhelming greed of gold, broke 
the most solemn oath and tried to kill the very man 
whom he had been accustomed to call a friend—a man 
who was and had been more than a brother to him. 
How this man whom he had left apparently dead in the 
wilds of a God-forsaken land, turns up and wreaks his 
just vengeance—in spite of the efforts of Conway Bass, 
the cleverest detective in London—makes a story which 
no lover of sensational fiction should miss. It is simply 
engrossing! 

It has recently been picturised by the Gaumont Film 
Co. of Paris. It was a very good picture, indeed! 


¢) 


Regarding the other works of detective fiction, I 
have nothing here to add except that they belong to 
that school of fiction which can—and does—delight the 
youghtful mind that has a turn for sensational litera- 
ture and “ rank ” melodrama; but which can hardly— 
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if ever—satisfy the intellectual appetites of the more 
sober and practical mind to which this sort of “ stuff ” 
does not readily appeal. At the same time, it is per- 
fectly true that they can never attain that high stand- 
ard of perfection and originality which “ the classical 
detectives ” enjoy, which, by the way, they have every 
right to enjoy. That inherent and natural talent 
which Poe, Gaboriau, Doyle, Freeman and Reeve pos- 
sess does not usually fall to the lot of the common 
writer of detective fiction. Hence, the only too com- 
mon “shocker ” which is so eagerly “ desoured” by 
the average school-boy and girl. 

In conclusion, I shall content myself by only remind- 
ing my readers the popular—but only too true—truism 
that “ Truth is Stranger than Fiction ” that though 
we may be sceptical in our attitudes towards some of 
those great romances which our creative geniuses have 
so skilfully woven, that though we may regard them 
cynically, the ways of life are far more circuitous, com- 
plex and strange than we imagine, that life in all its 
diversities, peculiarities and coincidences offers a great- 
er field for thoughtful meditation and calm reflection 
than the “ boldest ” piece of fabrication which the mind 
of man can ever invent.* Once more remember that 
modest Fiction is out-Hercded by the unblushing auda- 
city of Truth! 


FIN Ts, 


APPENDIX. 


SH BIRTH OF RAFFLES :— 


“Success often depends upon the slenderest threads. 
If Sir Arthur Conan Doyle had not been in the room while 
Mr. E. W. Hornung had been clearing a drawer of old 
manuscripts, Raffles would never have been written. It 
first saw light as a short story which Mr. Hornung sent 
around to various editors without success. He was about 
to destroy it when Sir Arthur asked if he could read the 
tale. Mr. Hornung handed over the ill-used thing, but 
Sir Arthur recognised its merits and demerits, and sug- 
gested how to eradicate the latter and turn it into a play. 
The result we know.” 

Mr. Hornung.is Sir Arthur’s brother-in-law and has 
done valuable, #0 in connection with the Camp Library 
at Cologne.” (ANSWERS June 7th, 1919). 

Photogrammetry or the fixation of measurements of an 
object from its photographic picture owes its origin to M. 
Bertillon whose apparatus was first described by R. A. 
Reiss, the well-known director of the Institute of Scientific 
Police of the University of Lausanne, in his article Un 
nouvel appaeill de photographie metrique applique consta- 
tions Judiciaires or (A new apparatus for metric photo- 
graphy used in legal cases.) Since that time, Dr. Robert 
Heind] of Dresden has distovered a new method which 
has been well described in the Scientific American Supple- 
ment No. 2272 of July 19, 1919. This is a translation 
from Dr. Hans Gross’ well-known series the Archiv fur 
Kriminal-Anthropologie und Kriminalistik, 1916. For 
further details the reader is kindly referred to both the 
journals. (See pages iv—vii and 100 and also No. 11 


below.) 
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Bertillon is the celebrated inventor of the Anthropo- 
metrical System which is so widely adopted by almost all 
the nations of the world as an effective system of crimi- 
nal identification. He is also responsible for the develop- 
ment of Dactylography, and it was he who discovered the 
amazing possibilities of what is technically known as 
Portrait-Parle or the penetration of disguises by an accu- 
rate knowledge of facial peculiarities. To readers of 
Craig Kennedy, this system will not be unfamiliar. 
Berillon’s System is also known after him as Bertillonage. 
(See page 2.) 


It has been ascertained only quite recently that over 
eight hundred Nick Carter’s detective stories have been 
written. We mentioned only fifty. As is obvious, this is 
a very large number indeed. It showes the tremendous 
popularity of this hero. Nicholas Carter, the author, is to 
be congratulated for his skill and ingenuity in inventing 
so many stories. They are published exclusively in the 
“New Magnet Library,’ and can be had from Messrs. 
Street & Smith, 79-89 Seventh Avenue, New York. (See 
page 109.) 


In The Marathon Mystery by Burton E. Stevenson, 
Jim Godfrey who showed such marvellous ingenuity in 
The Mystery of the Boule Cabinet plays an important 
role. His dear old friends Inspector Simmonds, Philip 
Vantine and Lester are also some of the chief “ actors” 
of this sad tragedy in five acts. Lester proves himself not 
only bold and audacious, but also clever. It is 4 rattling 
good story. Read it and enjoy it. (See page 112.) 


The Holladay Case by the same author is said to be 
“one of the new and artistic style of detective stories some- 
what in the vein of Conan Doyle. It begins with the 
finding of a New York banker stabbed to death in his office. 
Suspicion falls on his daughter. A kidnapping and pur- 
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suit over seas follows. The story contains a minimum of 
horror and a maximum of interest and ingenuity.” 

“The story is cleverly told, excellently written, and can 
be thoroughly recommended,” says the Morning Post, and 
we consider the testimony to be a very good one indeed! 


To those of our readers who are interested either in 
crime or in science, the following books and copies of The 
Strand Magazine will prove themselves to be of exceptional 
interest. It is a choice list, and it has been prepared with 
a view to meet the demands which might be made while 
perusing this book. All the works mentioned below bear 
directly or indirectly on the facts stated “in this little 


volume. They are reliable, instructive and interesting. 
2 


CRIME :— 


(1) Sanity and Insanity and (2) Crime and Insanity by 
C. Mercier. (See page 2.) 

(3) The Man of Genius and (4) The Criminal Man by 
Cesare Lombroso. (See page 2.) 

(5) Dactylography and (6) Dactyloscopy by Henry 
Faulds. (See page 2.) 

(7) Finger Prints and (8) Identification of Finger 
Prints by Sir Francis Galton. (See pages 2 and 74.) » 

(9) Science and the Criminal by C. A. Mitchell. (See 
pages vii and 2.) F 

(10) The Detection of forgery by D. Blackburn and 
W. Caddel. (See page 2.) 

(11) Criminal Investigation by Dr. Hans Gross, 
English Translation by J. & J.C. Adam. (See below No. 4 
and also pages vii-ix and 2.) 

(12) The Insanity of Passion and Crime by L. Forbes 
Winslow. 

(138) The Story of Crime and (14) Woman and Crime 
by H. L. Adam. (See pages 2—6.) 


SCIENCE :— 

(15) Matter and Energy and (16) fe Chemistry 
of Radio-Elements by Frederick Soddy. (See pages xiii 
and 81.) | 

(17) BRadio-Active Substances and their Relations by 
Ernest Rutherford. (See pages xii and 81.) 

(18) Studies in Radio-Activity by W. H. Bragg. (See 
pages xiii and 81.) 

(19) The Radio-Active Substances—their Properties 
and Behaviour by Walter Makower. (See pages xiii and 
81.) 

(20) W Pelee Telegraphy by A. T. Story. (See pages 
xii—xiii. ) iM 

(21) Light by E. J. Houston. (See pages xiii—xiv.) 

(22) Light—Visible and Invisible by S. P. Thompson. 
(See pages xiii and 80.) 

(23) Electric Waves by Heinrich Herts (See page 
98.) 

(24) The Electron Theory by Dr. E. E. Fournier 
D’Albe.. (See pages xiii and 85.) 

(25) Practical Cinematography and (26) Moving 
Pictures—How They are Made and Worked by Frederick 
A. Talbot. (See page 87.) 


t 


PSYCHOLOGY :— 

(26) Human Personality by F. W. H. Myers. (See 
page 2.) 

(27) Man and Woman, and (28) The Psychology 
of Sex by Havelock Ellis. (See page iii.) 

(29) Hypnotism and Suggestion by Bernard Hol- 
_ lander. (See page 107.) 
(30) Psychology by W. James. (See page iii.) 
(31) Apparitions and Thought-Transference, and 
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(32) The Modern View of Ghosts by Frank Podmore. 
(See page 1079 

(33) The Study of Sociology by Herbert Spencer. (See 
page ili.) 

(34) The Psychology of Insanity by Dr. Bernard 
Hart. (See page xiv.) 

(35) The Interpretation of Dreams by Dr. Sigmund 
Freud of Vienna. (See page xiv.) 


THE STRAND MAGAZINE :— 

(1) “ The Life-History of an X-Ray Tube” by F. W. 
Aston, 1907. See page viii. 

ee. The Detection of Blood Guilt” by James Scott, 
March 1910. See page 85. 

fo) Doce names. Exist? or They Myth of the 
Gentleman-Burglar”’ by M. Bertillon, October 1913. See 
page 119. 

(4) “ The Latest Methods of Tracking Criminals” (A 
Clear Exposition of the Gross System) by Waldemar 
Kaempffert, September 1914. See pages vi—ix. 

(5) “Some Clever Detective Feats” by Geo. R. Sims. 
Part I. June 1914 and Part II. December 1914. 

(6) “ The Best-paying Crime” by Waldemar Kaempf- 
fert, March 1915. 

(7) “The Barnes Mystery” by Richard Marsh, 
October 1916. If possible,’also read The Adventures of 
Judith Lee by the same autl®or. 

(8) “Stranger than Fiction” by Geo. R. Sims, Novy- 
ember 1916. See page 133. 

(9) “Supreme Moments in Detective Fiction” by 
Burton EK. Stevenson, January 1917. See pages 3—14 and 
Zo—5 1. 


(10) “Some Personalia about Mr. Sherlock Holmes ”’ 
by Sir Arthur Conan Doyle, December 1917. See page 27. 
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(11) “Some Unsolved Mysteries of Crime” by Geo. 
R. Sims. Part I. March 1918; Part II. 48ril 1918, (See 
pages 4—6) and Part III. June 1918. 

(12) ‘Why Human Beings are Interested in Crime? ” 
by Anna Katharine Green, April 1919. See pages ii—iii 
and 121. 


The Mystery of the Yellow Room by Gaston Leroux is, 
according to Mr. Gilbert K. Chesterton, “ the best detective 
tale of our times.” A crime is committed in a room with 
no conceivable exit for escape. But the offender does 


€ 
_escape—passes from the room like a shadow! You can 


imagine the awful suspense and great excitement of this 
mystery. Don’t miss it. It has recently been picturised 
in America. : 

. It will be of interest to our readers to learn that Mr. 
Arthur B. Reeve has written two more new Craig Kennedy 
stories. They are entitled (1) The Adventuress, and 
(2) The Carter Case. The former is about to be published, 
while the latter has been turned into a picture-play in 
collaboration with Mr. John W. Gray. The part of Craig 
Kennedy is played by Mr. Herbert Rawlinson who so 
cleverly impersonated Detective Quest in E. Phillips 
Oppenheim’s The Black Box shown here some years ago, 
(See page 127.) The part of the heroine is played by 
Miss Margaret Marsh, a talented and beautiful young 
actress. Mr. Rawlinson himgelf is an enthusiastic student 
of crime, and the part fits him like a glove. ‘The picture 
has been produced by The Oliver Film Corporation of 
America, and it will be shown here shortly. Its success 
is a foregone conclusion, since every story of Craig Ken- 
nedy is “worth its weight in gold.” 
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